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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY.” 


Out of twenty-eight so- 
called obsolete ships sold at 
Chatham Dockyard on April 4, 
thirteen were less than eighteen 
years old but only fetched 
£91,250, although their original 
cost was nearly £2,500,000. 
This will be admitted to be a 
startling fact, when it is under- 
stood that these thirteen ships 
were each capable of efficient 
war service. Among them 
are included the Warspite, a 
sister ship to the Russian 
Admiral Nakhimoff; the Aus- 
tralia and Galatea, the equals 
of the Russian Dmitri Donskoi 
and Vladimir Monomakh, which 
have been recently refitted and 
are now with Rojdestvensky in 
the Far East; the Arethusa, 
Severn, and Mersey, each fully 
a match for the Japanese 
Naniwa or Takachiho. All 
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these Russian and Japanese 
ships have been used during 
the present war. The two last 
completed the defeat of the 
Rurik. 

This particular sale increased 
the misgiving aroused in the 
public mind by the extra- 
ordinary statement made by 
the Prime Minister at Glasgow, 
that about 130 ships had been 
removed from the list of the 
Navy without weakening its 
strength. To the plain man 
this seemed so improbable 
that he began to think there 
must be exaggeration or error 
somewhere—that Mr Balfour 
must have been misled by pro- 
fessional opinion on a technical 
question. It was hard to be- 


lieve that the Admiralty could 

have stultified themselves to 

the extent indicated; but that 
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they were more or less aware 
of the unsound position in 
which their hasty and impuls- 
ive action had placed them 
was shown by the loose and 
confusing explanations offered 
to Parliament. The debates, 
memoranda, and returns all 
point to a want of clear under- 
standing of the nature and 
extent of the demands which 
war will force on the Navy. 
In a former number! we 
pointed out that this miscon- 
ception was traceable to neglect 
of the study of war. We now 
propose to show from the ex- 
perience of former wars what 
these demands may be in the 
future. 

The difficulties in which the 
Admiralty find themselves ap- 
pear to be due to a want of 
clear comprehension of the 
nature of war. They seem to 
have pictured to themselves 
one particular sort of war in 
which great fleets and squad- 
rons are alone to bear a part, 
whereas, as will be shown, there 
have been in the past vari- 
ous sorts of wars each having 
its peculiarities and requiring 
special treatment. That the 
future, like the past, will pro- 
duce differences can be shown 
from the nature of war, but 
space does not permit here 
more than an indication of the 
line of argument. 

War is the result of a differ- 
ence of opinion based on a real 
or supposed clashing of inter- 
ests between two nations or 
groups of nations. When this 
difference cannot be reconciled 
by reason and argument—by 
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diplomacy—and is founded on 
opposing interests of sufficient 
importance to justify a resort 
to force, the one party tries to 
compel the other to accept its 
views. Thus the Venezuela 
boundary was the subject of a 
difference of opinion between 
Great Britain and the United 
States, but the interests in- 
volved were held to be insuf- 
ficient to justify a resort to 
force, and were reconciled by 
diplomacy. On the other hand, 
the existing Russo - Japanese 
war is an instance of the 
collision of grave and import- 
ant interests. The presence of 
Russia in Manchuria and Korea 
was considered to be a menace 
to the independence and liberty 
of Japan. A difference so vital 
could not be settled by diplom- 
acy, and justified a resort to 
force. 

The manner of applying the 
pressure required to produce 
a change of view varies, but 
whatever form the pressure 
takes, it rests ultimately on 
physical force,—in other words, 
on fighting. As the instru- 
ment used for fighting is the 
armed force of the nation, the 
end and aim is either to con- 
vince the opponent that resist- 
ance is hopeless, as was the 
case during the international 
blockade of the Pirseus in 1886, 
or to destroy or isolate his 
armed force as a whole or in 
part. 

The general arrangements 
required depend upon _ the 
character of the war, which 
is influenced by a great num- 
ber of conflicting considerations. 





1 *Maga,’ May 1905, ‘ A Retrograde Admiralty.” 











Among these may be mentioned 
the political object as one of 
the principal. For instance, 
in the present war if Japan 
aimed only at defeating Russia 
at sea, and was not under the 
political necessity of driving 
her out of Manchuria, the 
general plan would be alto- 
gether different. Whatever 
may be the influence of politi- 
cal and other considerations 
on the arrangements, the 
result of the fight is ultimately 
the ruling factor. The strat- 
egic dispositions of the armed 
force must therefore be such 
that the general results of the 
fighting, if there be any, are 
favourable. At the decisive 
point superiority of fighting 
power must be assured. Not 
only must the great battle be 
won, but detachments, and 
especially important ones, must 
not be unnecessarily exposed to 
defeat. 


That wars differ in charac- 
ter, and that the nature of the 
force required to carry them 
on varies, can be best shown 
by reference to particular ex- 
amples. 

In the Dutch wars of the 
seventeenth century the differ- 
ences between England and 
Holland were due chiefly to 
clashing commercial interests, 
and to their mutual jealousy 
of sea-power. Each nation 
aimed at the destruction of 
the military navy of the other, 
with a view to the commercial 
advantages which would accrue 
to the victor. The problem 
presented itself in its most 
simple and direct form. The 
principal field of action—the 
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North Sea and the English 
Channel—was so small and 
confined that the hostile navies 
came directly into collision. 
Both sides necessarily concen- 
trated all their forces, which 
met and fought a number of 
great battles. The number 
and power of the capital ships 
became of supreme importance. 
The ship of the line or battle- 
ship was steadily developed, 
and the art of handling large 
fleets was evolved. The war 
is an example of concentration 
carried to an extreme. 

In the American Civil War, 
1861-65, the conditions were 
altogether different. The ob- 
ject of the war was to preserve 
the union—to convince the 
Southern people that separation 
from the North was impractic- 
able. The method of doing 
this was the process of ex- 
haustion. The power of the 
South was undermined by cut- 
ting off its supplies through the 
action of a close blockade, and 
was eventually destroyed by 
armies which were largely sup- 
ported from over-sea, and in 
some instances transported by 
water. The Confederate States 
were practically without a 
navy, and in consequence ships 
of the smallest fighting power 
were adequate to maintain this 
blockade along a coast 3000 
miles in extent. Not only were 
ships of the line quite un- 
necessary to the North, but 
even powerful cruisers had no 
place in a war which was more 
effectively carried on by small 
ships. The operations are an 
example of extreme dispersion, 
and are thus the very opposite 
to those of the Dutch wars. 
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The present Russo-Japanese 
war is differentiated widely 
from either the Dutch wars of 
the seventeenth century or the 
American Civil War. Unlike 
the former, it is not chiefly 
commercial and maritime. It 
differs from the latter in that 
there is no question of over- 
coming the will of a whole 
nation by the slow process of 
exhaustion. The object of Japan 
is to drive the Russian military 
forces out of Korea and Man- 
churia, where their presence 
would be a menace to the 
liberties of the Island Empire. 
This involves the defeat and 
isolation of the Russian fleet, 
with a view to ensuring a free 
passage to the Japanese army 
across the sea, and following 
that, the destruction of the 
Russian army. The first can 
only be ensured by a powerful 
squadron of battleships, but the 
transport of the army and its 
subsequent operations require 
the presence of a number of 
cruisers and small vessels to act 
as convoy, cover and assist dis- 
embarkations, aid the army in 
its advance along the coast, 
watch and blockade the mili- 
tary ports of the enemy, and 
generally push inshore into 
positions where it would be 
unwise to hazard the capital 
ships. 

The war between Great 
Britain and the United States 
in 1812 was due to differences 
relative to the rights of neutrals. 
These differences arose during 
the wars of Napoleon, and dis- 
appeared with the downfall of 
that remarkable man. With 


no great political object at 
stake, the war was carried on 
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in a desultory and half-hearted 
manner, and assumed the form 
of a maritime attack on trade, 
coupled with a series of in- 
effectual land raids on territory. 
In its broad features, the war 
was similar to the American 
Civil War of 1861-65. In either 
case a greatly superior navy 
established a close blockade of 
the hostile ports; but in 1812 the 
weaker side—the United States 
—owned a small navy, backed 
by a cloud of privateers, whereas 
in 1861 the Confederate States 
possessed neither navy nor priv- 
ateers,—unless the Alabama, 
Sumter, and others be reckoned 
as such. It is the small Ameri- 
can navy of 1812 which makes 
this war so instructive and in- 
teresting, that its examination 
with some minuteness is neces- 
sary. 

The United States declared 
war on 18th June 1812. On 
the 21st Commodore Rodgers 
put to sea from New York 
with the President and United 
States rated of 44 guns, the 
Congress of 38, the sloop 
Hornet of 18, and the brig 
Argus of 16. His object was to 
intercept a large convoy which 
had left Jamaica on May 20 
for England. On the 23rd he 
sighted the Belvidera rated 32 
guns, which was chased by the 
whole squadron. The Belvi- 
dera escaped by throwing over- 
board stores, and starting 
water to lighten herself. After 
an interval the chase of the 
convoy was resumed, and con- 
tinued until July 13, when, 
being within twenty hours’ 
sail of the English Channel, and 
no sign of the supposed convoy, 
the squadron altered course 
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and reached Madeira on July 
‘21. Rodgers then steered for 
the Azores and Grand Banks, 
and reached Boston on August 
31. He had met and chased 
without success the Statira 38, 
and had taken only seven prizes 
during a cruise of seventy days, 
but indirectly his expedition 
had exercised a far-reaching 
influence. 

The Belvidera reached Hali- 
fax on the 27th, but it was not 
until some days later that the 
admiral at that port received 
definite news of the declaration 
of war. On the 5th July the 
British squadron sailed from 
Halifax under the celebrated 
Captain Broke of the Shannon 
rated 38, Africa 64, Belvidera 
36, Aolus 32, and was joined 
off Nantucket on the 9th by 
the Guerriére 38. On the 14th 
the squadron was off Sandy 
Hook, and learnt that Rodgers’ 
squadron was at sea. On the 
16th the Nautilus 14 was cap- 
tured, and on the following day 
the squadron chased the Con- 
stitution 44, which had left 
Chesapeake Bay on the 12th 
for New York. After a chase 
lasting upwards of twc days 
the American frigate escaped, 
and not being able to enter 
New York, reached Boston on 
the 26th. 

The uncertainty as to the 
movements of Rodgers’ squad- 
ron not only forced Broke to 
keep his squadron concentrated, 
but made him anxious for the 
safety of a homeward-bound 
fleet of about sixty sail from 
Jamaica under convoy of the 
Thetis 38. He therefore met it 
on 29th July at a position some 
500 miles from the coast of 
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America, and accompanied it 
for a distance of about 500 
miles. He left it on 6th 
August, detaching the Guer- 
riére 38 to Halifax to refit, and 
proceeding with the remainder 
of the squadron towards New 
York, off which port he was 
reported on the 10th September. 
He had thus been absent from 
the American coast—the most 
important cruising ground—for 
more than six weeks. During 
this interval Rodgers’ squadron 
had been able to re-enter Boston 
unmolested, and the American 
privateers had been free to 
attack British shipping. 

On 2nd August the Constitu- 
tion, Captain Hull, sailed from 
Boston in the hope of meeting 
the British frigate Spartan 38, 
reported to be to the eastward. 
Not meeting her, he stretched 
along the coast towards the 
Bay of Fundy, then proceeded 
off Halifax, and thence to the 
trade route off Cape Race, where 
he captured some prizes. Learn- 
ing on the 15th that Broke’s 
squadron was off the Grand 
Bank, and therefore not far 
off, Hull stood to the south- 
ward to avoid him, intending 
to go off the southern coast of 
the United States, but on the 
19th met, captured, and burnt 
the Guerriére, and returned to 
Boston on August 30. 

On October 8 Rodgers left 
Boston with the President, 
United States, Congress, and 
Argus, and on the third day 
out chased, but soon lost sight 
of, the Nymphe 38. On the 
following day, being outside the 
supposed line of the enemy’s 
cruisers, and no longer fearing 
attack by superior force, the 
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United States and Argus parted 
company with the squadron, 
and each proceeded to cruise 
separately. Fourteen days 
later the United States cap- 
tured the Macedonian 38, and 
then returned to New London, 
where she arrived on December 
4, her prize going into Newport 
and thence to New York by 
Long Island Sound. The Presi- 
dent and Congress also nearly 
captured a British frigate—the 
Galatea 36—which was chased 
on October 31, but managed to 
escape during a dark night with 
the loss of a ship under her con- 
voy. The two ships returned 
to Boston on the last day of 
the year, having captured nine 
prizes. 

On October 26 the Constitu- 
tion 44, Commodore Bain- 
bridge, and Hornet 18 left 
Boston, intending to meet at 
a rendezvous in the South 
Atlantic the Essex 32, which 
left the Delaware two days 
later, but never joined. On 
December 29 the Constitution 
captured and destroyed the 
Java 38 off the coast of Brazil. 
The need for repairs then 
caused Bainbridge to return to 
Boston, where he arrived on 
February 27. 

The Chesapeake 38 left 
Boston on December 17, and 
returned on April 18, having 
taken five prizes, been chased 
by a line-of-battle ship and a 
frigate, and chased a British 
sloop unsuccessfully for two 
days. 

The general direction of the 
cruises made by the President 
and Congress, by the United 
States and Chesapeake, was to 
pass about 250 miles south 
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of the Azores, and thence 
to the Cape Verd Islands, 
whence they stretched across 
to the South American coast, 
and thence back to the United 
States, passing eastward of the 
West Indies. The intention 
was to intercept the trade to 
South America and round the 
Cape. It will be noted that in 
making for the centres where 
the trade routes crossed they 
were anticipating the move- 
ments of the Alabama fifty 
years later. 


The proceedings of these 
frigates are very instructive. 
They show the risks run by an 
inferior force in the neighbour- 
hood of asuperiorenemy. Two 
American frigates—the Consti- 
tution and Chesapeake—and four 
British frigates—the Belvidera, 
Statira, Nymphe, and Galatea 
—were nearly captured by 
squadrons, while three British 
frigates—the Guerriére, Mace- 
donian, and Java—were actually 
taken in single action by the 


larger and more powerful 
American frigates of the 
Constitution 44 class. They 


afford proof that if one side 
concentrates the other must 
follow suit, unless it is pre- 
pared to see its important 
units picked up singly. Thus 
the concentration of Rodgers’ 
squadron compelled the forma- 
tion of Broke’s. The heavy 
American frigate forced the 
British frigates to cruise in 
pairs, after which no British 
frigate was captured. 

The lessons are equally appli- 
cable in the present day, since 
strategical principles are inde- 
pendent of the motive power. 
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The use of steam reduces 
equally for both sides the time 
required to traverse any given 
distance, and the general re- 
sult is simply to increase equal- 
ly for both sides the effective 
sphere of action. Napoleon 
concentrated his “Army of 
England” in the neighbour- 
hood of Boulogne, whence the 
sea passage was shortest and 
the uncertainties of the voyage 
least. The sea area to be held 
by our ships was thus small. 
In these days of steam more 
distant ports could be used 
with the same certainty, and 
our cruisers would have to 
hold a larger area. The de- 
fence derives no more advant- 
age from steam than does the 
attack. 

Recent experience confirms 
this view. In the very in- 
structive manceuvres of 1901 
the same lesson was taught. 
Both sides properly concen- 
trated their cruisers, which met 
and engaged off the Lizard 
soon after the commencement 
of hostilities. This method of 
using the cruisers was some- 
what criticised at the time, but 
it was quite in accordance with 
war experience. It is true that 
the result of the action reduced 
greatly the number of scouts 
available, but the want of them 
was of no moment, as the two 
fleets, being equal in fighting 
power, could not do otherwise 
than seek each other, as they 
did. If the cruisers were to 
be eventually used to attack or 
defend the trade, each was best 
preparing to fulfil either réle by 
destroying the enemy’s ships of 
war. Again, during the present 
war the Russian cruisers from 
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Vladivostok, equally with the 
Japanese under Kamimura, 
have been compelled to keep 
concentrated by the reciprocal 
and threatening action of the 
one on the other. But this 
concentration may be, and 
probably will be, carried fur- 
ther, since it is a first principle 
in strategy to be as strong as 
possible at the decisive point, 
and the armoured cruisers are 
now so large and powerful that 
they form a great proportion 
of the available fighting 
strength. If the one side con- 
centrates its battleships and 
armoured cruisers, the other 
side will be obliged to do the 
same. This really means that 
the armoured cruiser is a 
second-class battleship, in 
which fighting power has been 
sacrificed to speed. The true 
cruiser, like the frigate, must 
not be so large that her de- 
tachment or capture reduces 
the fighting power of the main 
fleet, nor so small that she 
has not the best sea-keeping 
qualities. What would not 
both Togo and Rojdestvensky 
now give to have the money’s 
worth of the armoured cruisers 
in good battleships! If these 
concentrated squadrons are 
nearly equal in fighting power 
they will seek each other and 
fight, as occurred during the 
manceuvres of 1901. If they are 
not equal, and both remain in 
the same waters, they will meet 
sooner or later by accident, as 
occurred when the Russia, 
Gromoboi, and Rurik were 
intercepted by Admiral Kami- 
mura, and the last-named ship 
was sunk. If the fight is to be 
avoided, the weaker force must 
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either remain in port, or move 
into more distant waters as 
the Americans were driven to 
do during the war of 1812 by 
the overwhelming superiority 
of the British force on their 
coast. On the outbreak of the 
war this force was very small. 
Great Britain could not then 
concentrate a force any stronger 
than that of America, whose 
entire navy at the beginning 
of the war consisted of seven 
frigates, including two not 
available, one corvette, and 
eight small craft. 

The British force on the 
North American and West 
Indian station was gradually 
increased, and on the under- 
mentioned dates approached— 


Sept. Jan. July. 
1812. 1813. 1813, 
Ships of the line. 4 7 14 
Frigates . . 22 29 46 
Small ships - 60 61 78 


When the weaker force leaves 
the principal theatre of war 
and threatens other trade 
centres, it is an admission of 
inferiority, and an indication 
either that he can only hope 
for success by causing the 
stronger to disperse his forces 
—as was the object of Napoleon 
in sending Villeneuve to the 
West Indies in 1805; or that 
he renounces altogether the 
struggle for the command of 
the sea, and is content to con- 
fine his effort to an attack on 
trade, an altogether secondary 
object—as was the design and 
aim of the United States during 
the war of 1812. 

The policy of dispersion 
adopted by the United States 
after the first three months 
of war acted reciprocally on 
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the British, who sent detach- 
ments to St Helena, Madeira, 
and the Azores to cover the 
trade in those waters. The 
force employed on this service 
towards the close of the year 
amounted to seven sail of the 
line, twelve frigates and small 
vessels, and in addition to 
these numerous ships were 
employed on convoy service. 

The strength of detachments 
is governed by the principle 
that superiority in fighting 
power at the main decisive 
points is maintained and as- 
sured, and that each detach- 
ment is at least equal to fight- 
ing any enemy which it is 
likely to meet. This was 
achieved by including one or 
two ships of the line in each 
of the more distant detach- 
ments,—a proceeding which 
would not have been possible 
if the United States had pos- 
sessed a fieet of ships of the 
line, because important units 
would then have been exposed 
to destruction in detail. 

The system of meeting the 
attack by strong detachments 
and powerful convoys was 
neither effective in practice nor 
economical of force. It was 
soon seen to be a better plan 
to blockade the frigates which 
when free threatened every 
weaker force. This was done, 
and after April 1813 the 
American frigates with diffi- 
culty got to sea. To prevent 
further captures of frigates by 
such of the powerful American 
44’s as might break the block- 
ade, the British frigates, as 
before mentioned, were ordered 
to cruise in pairs, which proved 
to be a very effectual remedy. 
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The effect of the concentra- 
tion of the frigates was that on 
both sides they made few cap- 
tures of merchant ships. Up 
to April 1813 six American 
frigates captured, as far as can 
be ascertained, only forty-two 
prizes, although the total num- 
ber of captures of British ships 
reported in the United States 
up to the end of September 
1812 was 190, as against, for 
the same period, about seventy 
taken by the British ships of 
war, no letters of marque hav- 
ing as yet been issued. Dur- 
ing the remaining two years 
of the war concentration was 
abandoned, and the American 
frigates cruised singly: three 
out of the seven were captured, 
and they only took thirty-six 
prizes, or a total of seventy- 
eight for the whole war, out of 
about 2500 taken—or 1750 if 
the recaptures, according to 
Mr Adams, are omitted. Their 
want of success was due to small 
numbers, to difficulty in getting 
to sea past the blockading 
squadrons, to being driven out 
of the more frequented waters 
into distant seas, and to the 
convoy system which made it 
more difficult to pick up 
prizes. 

The large number of cap- 
tures made by the Americans 
was due to their small ships, 
and mostly to their privateers, 
which, at the outset of the war, 
issued from American ports in 
considerable numbers. During 
the first few months of the 
war any craft which could 
carry a gun and keep the sea 
was considered good enough. 
Many were armed with only 
one or two 9- or 12-pounder 
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guns, and carried crews of 
eighty men or less. The multi- 
plicity of these small ships, com- 
bined with their moderate in- 
dividual value and importance, 
favoured dispersion, which is 
the true réle of the small ship 
as against concentration for 
the capital ship. But the 
presence of British squadrons 
on the coast soon made them- 
selves felt. While the American 
frigates were concentrated, and 
later on, when they were 
blockaded or driven away to 
distant seas, the British cruisers 
were free to deal with the 
American small craft. Twenty- 
four privateers were captured 
between July 1 and August 25, 
1812. Four out of eight United 
States sloops and brigs were 
captured during the first seven 
months. During the war about 
250, or one-half the total num- 
ber of American privateers, fell 
into British hands. This was 
the result of superior fight- 
ing power and not of superior 
speed. The pressure of the 
British cruisers was such that 
sloops and privateers of a 
special type were built at a cost 
of about one-fifth that of a 
frigate. They were fast enough 
to get away from a frigate 
except in heavy weather, and 
powerful enough to fight any 
ship of their own class. These 
vessels broke the blockade of 
the American ports with less 
difficulty than the frigates, and 
cruised in distant waters: they 
met with the greatest success 
in the British seas and West 
Indian waters, where the ship- 
ping was most numerous and 
was mostly unprotected by con- 
voy. During the last eighteen 
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months of the war upwards 
of one thousand merchant 
ships were captured, of which 
more than seven hundred were 
taken in seas remote from 
America. 

The war of 1812 showed 
that during the sailing era 
a small number of frigates 
was not a great danger to 
commerce, but that a large 
number of small craft was 
much to be feared. The ex- 
perience of the Russo-Japanese 
war is limited, but, so far as 
it goes, teaches similar lessons 
in these days of steam. The 
Russian armoured cruisers have 
made few captures, and Japan- 
ese trade has been practically 
undisturbed, because those ships 
are few in number, and have 
been forced not only to remain 
concentrated, but to limit their 
action to short raids. They 
have not been able to operate 
on distant trade routes as did 
the American frigates. The 
Russian small ships have been 
too few in numbers to be able 
to act with any effect ; but the 
smaller Japanese cruisers, like 
the British small ships in 1812, 
have enjoyed almost complete 
immunity, and have been of 
great service. This immunity 
has not been due to the posses- 
sion of superior speed, but to 
the fighting powers of their 
capital ships, which have been 
used as a menace, and have 
held the enemy either block- 
aded or at a distance. 

Given small ships in suffi- 
cient numbers, it is reasonable 
to infer from the history of the 
past that the necessary concen- 
tration of the armoured cruisers 
and capital ships will leave 
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these small ships free to prey 
on the trade. British merchant 
ships have mostly less than 
12 knots speed, and during any 
future war will be at the mercy 
of any moderately fast—say 15 
knot—ships which can carry a 
gun and keep the sea, if no 
steps are taken to meet them. 
Former Admiralties have recog- 
nised that the attack would be 
made at an early period of the 
war, and provided for it by 
placing ships to meet it. For 
instance, the South Atlantic 
squadron—now abolished—cov- 
ered the large trade which 
passes Cape Verd from the 
Cape and South America, The 
new departure, under which 
many small ships have been 
condemned, will sweep away 
“with one courageous stroke 
of the pen” a large proportion 
of the force available for this 
service, unless wiser counsels 
prevail. 

Up to the present date the 
war now proceeding has shown 
that neither the destroyer nor 
the torpedo-boat has intro- 
duced any change in general 
principles. These craft have 
a certain utility, but are not 
able to stand alone, and, like 
other small ships, need the 
support and protection of 
larger vessels. The Russian 
ships of this class have shared 
the fate of their battleships: 
they have been powerless to 
drive away the Japanese 
watching squadrons, to keep 
open the sea communications, 
or to prevent the disembarka- 
tion of troops on the coast of 
Manchuria and Korea. The 
value of these craft must re- 
main an open question until 
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more is known of the opera- 
tions now in progress between 
the forces under Togo and 
Rojdestvensky ; and when these 
operations terminate care must 
be taken to weigh well the 
whole of the facts before com- 
ing to any conclusion. 


The general argument of 
this paper may now be shortly 
stated. During the early 
stages of a war, if the com- 
mand of the sea is disputed, 
the battleships and armoured 
cruisers will be concentrated, 
and will be fully occupied 
in dealing with each other. 
During this time the small 
ships will be free, and will 
spread to operate on the com- 
munications—to attack and 
defend the trade. After the 
decisive action between the 
main fleets, if such be neces- 
sary, the winner will gradually 
dominate the seas forming the 
principal theatre of war, and 
will drive from it the hostile 
ships. His own small ships 
will be more or less free from 
attack, but those of the enemy 
will be exposed to attack by 
superior forces. 

The German shipbuilding 
policy is apparently based on 
this view of war. Its main 
efforts are concentrated on 
battleships, third-class cruisers, 
and destroyers. The armoured 
cruiser is only sparingly de- 
veloped. The battleship is 
intended to fight the decisive 
action, while the small cruiser 
will be free to attack the sea 
communications. The destroyer 
and torpedo-boat are the un- 
known quantities which, it is 
hoped, will assist the battle- 
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ship in the narrow. waters of 
the North Sea. 

Looked at in the light of 
these views, the hasty with- 
drawal of so many cruisers and 
small ships from foreign sta- 
tions seems to have been found- 
ed upon a misapprehension of 
the nature of war, and of the 
wants and requirements of the 
British Empire. It is a mistake 
to suppose that, because a ship 
is small and of moderate speed, 
therefore she is of no military 
value. A small ship inside the 
bar at Taku during the Pekin 
Expedition was of more value 
on the night the forts were 
taken than the battleship out- 
side the bar, fifteen miles away. 
The Japanese small ships, 
which pushed in to shoal wat- 
ers to support the attack at 
Nanshan, were of priceless ser- 
vice. The true raison d’étre of 
the small ship is that it is 
economical and helps concen- 
tration. The South African 
War affords a good example of 
its use. A considerable number 
of ships were required on the 
station to stop the supply of 
arms and for other services. 
The demand was met by trans- 
ferring small ships from other 
stations. Had these ships not 
been available, it would have 
been necessary to send larger 
ships. This would have weak- 
ened the British Fleet in Euro- 
pean waters at a time when the 
political situation required 
that force to be strong. If 
similar demands were made 
at the present time they could 
not be met in the same way, 
because upwards of thirty 


cruisers and smaller vessels 
have been withdrawn from 
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foreign stations. Some reduc- 
tion may have been advisable, 
but that it has been overdone 
is proved by the fact that it 
has been already found neces- 
sary to replace one ship in the 
West Indies, two on the New- 
foundland station, and two if 
not three sloops on the China 
station, while it is intended to 
send out four small ships of 
the new type to replace those 
withdrawn from the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Sufficient evidence has per- 
haps been ‘given to convince 
the reader that recent changes 
in Admiralty policy have been 
carried out somewhat hastily, 
and without fully considering 
the conditions of war or re- 
cognising the wide and com- 
plex interests involved. Even 
where the principle of some 
recent arrangement is a good 
one, the method of carrying 
it into effect has been such 
as greatly to diminish or de- 
stroy its value. Take the case 
of the Reserve ships at home: 
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it may be said that these ships 
could not have been provided 
with nucleus crews without 
the five thousand and odd 
officers and men who manned 
the ships put out of commission. 
It is permissible to doubt this, 
in view of the fact that upwards 
of forty thousand officers and 
men were already in the home 
ports, many of them undergoing 
a pedantic system of training. 
Incredible as it may appear, it 
is true that the present system 
of training men in the Navy is 
based on the fundamental idea 
that they cannot learn their 
work on board a sea-going ship, 
but must be taught it on shore. 
A century of peace is respons- 
ible for much. Had the sys- 
tem been reformed with a view 
to avoiding the constant move- 
ment of officers and men which 
it involves, the excellent idea 
of the nucleus crew might have 
had a chance of meeting with 
success, instead of running the 
risk of the failure which it is 
much to be feared awaits it. 
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CROCODILE-FISHING. 


Anu CHOW, my China boy, 
looked on with a quiet appre- 
ciative smile, hovering gently 
in the background a yard or 
two behind my chair. We 
were in the back verandah of 
my bungalow; in front of me 
a strange Malay squatted on 
the floor, and beside him were 
weird implements—some gigan- 
tic hooks, four or five coils of 
rattan, a basket full of odds 
and ends, and four dead fowls. 
The Malay, as he came into 
the house, had told Ah Chow 
in answer to a question as to 
his business that we were going 
to catch crocodiles, and had 
imagined that by the bald 
communication he had con- 
veyed to the China boy all 
that was necessary for a full 
comprehension of the matter. 
Ah Chow was naturally only 
the more puzzled by the in- 
formation. Shooting, he flat- 
tered himself, he knew all 
about ; he knew every gun and 
rifle in the glass-fronted baize- 
backed gun-rack, and the class 
of game that each was intended 
for. He rather thought that 
he knew something about fish- 
ing too, and that there was 
not much one could teach him 
about the proper care of rods 
and tackle. Golf-clubs, raquets, 
and such accessories of mere 
amusement he did not see to 
himself,—the Tamil orderlies 
could be trusted to do that; 
but his eye was always upon 
them, and his hand ever ready 
to correct. He thought that 
he had seen every form of 





“play” the East had to offer, 
but frankly admitted to him- 
self that the Malay’s extra- 
ordinary paraphernalia was 
something new. He held it 
to be his duty in my interests 
to learn all he could of this 
new thing, and, though too 
proud and too shy to question 
the Malay in my presence, and 
thereby admit his ignorance, 
was determined not to miss 
anything that he could see. 

Manap was the name of the 
Malay,—Abdulmanap bin Mo- 
hamed Ismail, to give him his 
full ceremonial name, and 
Manap Rimau or Tiger Manap, 
to give him his distinguishing 
name. He was a professional 
crocodile-catcher, making his 
living out of the reward offered 
by Government for the ex- 
termination of these animals. 
His skill and extraordinary 
daring in shooting tigers, also 
of course for the Government 
reward, had earned him his 
sobriquet. He lived near the 
sea, close to the mangrove 
swamps where his work lay, 
and had come up to Taiping 
in answer to a letter from me. 
As he sat on the floor amid 
his paraphernalia he talked of 
indifferent subjects for the 
period prescribed by etiquette, 
and then I asked him to show 
me the lines he had brought 
with him. 

“It is cooler in the house, 
Tuan, than by the lake; shall 
I bait the hooks here?” He 
pulled out a knife some twenty 
inches long and _ carefully 
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thumbed the blade. “And the 
Tuan wants to know not only 
how to catch crocodiles but to 
learn the charms and lore in 
connection with it? Well, 
whatever it be that one intends 
to learn, one must start from 
the beginning. The boys at 
school begin with Alif, the first 
letter of the alphabet, and to 
catch crocodiles one must know 
the beginning of crocodiles. 
The first crocodile had its 
origin in the following manner. 
Siti Fatimah was the daughter 
of the Prophet Mahomed, and 
Petri Padang Gerinsing was 
the name of her nurse. One 
day the nurse took the sheath 
of a betel-nut palm-leaf, and on 
it moulded some clay into the 
shape of what is now a croco- 
dile, and the palm-leaf sheath 
formed the belly of the animal. 
Of the joints of some sugar- 
cane she made its ribs. On 
its head she placed a pointed 
stone, and bits of turmeric 
formed its eyes; its tail was a 
leaf of the betel-nut palm. She 
then tried to give life to it, 
but at once it fell to pieces. 
Twice this happened; but the 
third time she prayed to the 
Almighty God for life for it, 
and at once the animal breathed 
and moved. For many years it 
was the plaything of the Pro- 
phet’s daughter; but at last, 
with increasing size, it became 
disobedient, and, Petri Padang 
Gerinsing being by this time 
old and feeble, Siti Fatimah 
cursed the animal, saying, 


‘Thou shalt become the croco- 
dile of the sea; nothing that 
thou shalt eat shall have taste 
for thee, and pleasure and 
desire shall not be known to 
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thee.’ She forthwith drew out 
all its teeth and pulled the 
tonsils from its mouth, and 
then to close its mouth drove 
nails through from the upper 
to the lower jaw and from the 
lower to the upper jaw. The 
crocodile was allowed to escape, 
but soon found a way to open 
its jaw, and the nails driven 
in by Siti Fatimah have become 
the teeth that it now has.” 

Manap knew the folk-story 
off by heart, and probably re- 
peated it in the identical words 
in which he had first heard it. 
“It is because the eyes of the 
first crocodile were made of 
turmeric that to this day a 
crocodile cannot struggle suc- 
cessfully against a man who 
knows the properties of tur- 
meric. A piece of turmeric 
rubbed on the line will weaken 
the crocodile’s resistance, and 
if we sprinkle the boat with 
water in which turmeric has 
been soaked the crocodile will 
not attack it. Turmeric rubbed 
on a crocodile’s head quickly 
kills it.” 

“And this, Tuan, is the way 
to bait the hooks.” From the 
coil of rattans he produced one 
about twenty yards long, a 
piece of stout native-made rope 
about three yards long attached 
to one end of it, and at the 
end of the rope was a hook. 
The fine strands of which the 
rope was composed were separ- 
ate from one another, so that 
when the hook was taken by a 
crocodile they would slip into 
the interstices of its teeth, and 
afford nothing on to which the 
animal could bite. 

The hook was some 7 inches 
long and 3} inches across from 
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point to shank. It was of 
native-wrought iron, and half- 
way up the shank, on the side 
towards the point of the hook, 
was a loop. The rope was 
attached to the hook at this 
loop,—that is to say, it was 
attached to the hook half-way 
- up the shank instead of at the 
end of the shank, as is the case 
in the ordinary hook. The 
point of the hook was not 
barbed, and the end of the 
shank was sharpened, The 
effect of this curious attach- 
ment is obvious: supposing the 
bait to be swallowed, a strain 
on the line would tend to pull 
the hook transversely across 
the gullet of the animal, the 
point of the hook would catch 
in some part of the throat, and 
as soon as this happens the 
sharpened shank-point would 
catch in the opposite side of 
the throat. An animal thus 
hooked could only escape by 
breaking the line. 

“TI brought fowls for bait, 
Tuan, because I was hurried. 
White fowls are the best, for 
the crocodile can see them 
farther; but if I had had time 
I would have shot a monkey. 
There is nothing that a crocodile 
likes better than one of the 
grey long-tailed monkeys. He 
sees them playing and leaping 
in the mangrove-trees at high 
tide, and trooping over the 
mud flats at low tide, and at 
all times they scream and scold 
and chatter at him. It is 
seldom that he catches one, 
but when he does it is very 
sweet to him.” 

Manap then took a fowl, 
which he had previously gutted 
and half-plucked, and eyed it 
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carefully, and, after looking at 
it and at the hook from every 
point of view, split it open 
down the breast. He then 
buried the length of the hook 
in the incision he had made. 
The bend of the hook fitted 
closely to the curve of the 
fowl’s rump, and the hook’s 
point was hidden under a wing, 
while the sharpened point. of 
the shank could be felt near the 
fowl’s neck. With some native 
fibre he then bound the bait as 
tightly as possible to the hook 
near the loop, taking great care 
not to impede the pivotal action 
of the loop. At the two ex- 
tremities of the hook he tied on 
the bait with a much finer fibre, 
and tied it so that, while the 
meat could not slip and un- 
cover the bone, yet, at a sudden 
jerk on the main line, the slender 
bands would snap and the hook- 
point and shank - point would 
start from the protecting cover- 
ing and stand ready to pierce 
any part of the crocodile’s 
gullet they might touch. It 
did not take him long to bait 
the four hooks he had brought, 
and he was then ready to make 
a start. 

In the meantime I had ex- 
plained the reason of my having 
sent for him. Taiping, the 
town in which we were, is the 
capital of the leading native | 
state of the Malay Peninsula, ii 
and is happy in the possession | 
of a beautiful public garden 
and an ornamental lake. Until 
they were made, their site was 
a wilderness of abandoned mine- 
holes and spoil-banks. The, | 
Chinese method of winning 
alluvial tin ore (the mineral on 
which the source of the wealth 
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of Perak at present depends) 
is to open an enormous pit and 
to bodily remove the earth from 
it until the substratum that 
carries the tin ore is exposed. 
When the mine is worked and 
abandoned, there is left a hole 
which may vary from 20 to 60 
feet in depth, and which, in 
exceptional cases, may extend 
for half a mile in length and 
a hundred yards or more in 
breadth ; and beside this gigan- 
ticexcavation, which intherainy 
climate of the Peninsula quickly 
fills to the brim with water, 
there are mounds of correspond- 
ing extent where the over- 
burden has been taken out and 
deposited. To form the Taiping 
lake a series of such abandoned 
mines were connected, a dam 
erected at their lower end, and 
a small mountain-stream devi- 
ated into the enclosure. Many 
of the old spoil-banks were left 
to form islands in the lake, some 
of them covered with closely 
mown turf and dotted with 
palms, while others, by way of 
contrast, were allowed to re- 
main under the wild luxuriant 
growth of nature. A circular 
road, some two miles long, runs 
through the gardens and round 
the lake, and here the European 
community rides and drives in 
the afternoon; the golf-links 
are on one side, and on the 
other is the race-course. It is 
not the sort of place where one 
would expect to find crocodiles : 
one looks for them in tidal 
rivers or backwaters, but not 
in an artificial lake in a public 
garden. Crocodiles have, how- 


ever, the most extraordinary 
roving propensities, and often 
leave their native river to make 
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journeys of many miles over- 
land. In the interior of Perak 
they have been found in aban- 
doned mine-holes so far from 
any stream that it is difficult 
even to guess from which direc- 
tion they have wandered, or to 
tell whether it was by accident 
or design that they discovered 
an isolated pool in a limitless 
extent of tropical forest. It 
made it none the less extra- 
ordinary, but it was easy to 
see how the crocodiles had got 
into the Taiping lake: the 
Squirrel river, though a small, 
shallow, gravelly stream, in- 
capable of affording food or 
shelter to a crocodile, runs close 
by, and lower down joins a tidal 
river. A crocodile could make 
its way either up the channel 
of the Squirrel or through the 
jungle onits bank for a distance 
of some three miles, and it 
would then be opposite the 
lake. After that, to travel 
some two or three hundred 
yards overland, and to cross a 
metalled cart-road, would afford 
but little difficulty. It is easy 
to see how it is done, but who 
can say why it isdone? Why 
should a crocodile leave a river 
stocked with food, explore for 
miles an utterly unsuitable 
tributary, and then wander 
inland until it strikes a pool? 
One can only say that it does ; 
and rumour had it that three 
of these brutes had found their 
way into the lake. So long as 
they confined their attention 
to the fish, and perhaps an 
occasional duck, no one objected 
to their presence ; but when one 
of them began to take sheep 
off the bank as they came down 
to drink, and had even gone so 
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far as to make an attempt on 
a cow, it was felt that the 
brutes ought to be extermi- 
nated. When children and 
ayahs were playing on the 
banks, anything might hap- 
pen, and so I sent for Manap. 

When the baits were all 
ready Manap went down to 
the lake to wait for me there, 
and with him went Ah Chow, 
nominally to see that he got 
the paddles, but really to 
gratify what he considered 
pardonable if undignified curi- 
osity. Everything was ready 
when I came, and Manap and 
I pushed off in a Malay dug- 
out to reconnoitre the lake. It 
was fairly shallow towards the 
sides, but in the centre there 
were some very deep old mine- 
holes; and to approach these 
pools, which were almost cer- 
tainly where the crocodiles 
were to be found, one had to 
pass by one or another of the 
islands that I have mentioned. 
We decided to leave a line at 
each entrance between the 
islands, and Manap proceeded 
to unwind one of the coils of 
rattan, and straightened out 
the curves in it until it fol- 
lowed the canoe, floating on 
the top of the water like a 
yellow snake. Out of his 
basket he produced a piece of 
wood large enough to carry 
the hock and bait, and suf- 
ficiently buoyant to support 
its weight above the level of 
the water. To this wood he 
fastened the bait with some 
bamboo pegs, and then gently 
stopped the canoe between 
two islands, where a narrow 
entrance led to a deep secluded 
pool. Carefully placing the 
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bait and its wooden support 
in the water so that it floated 
true and upright, he muttered 
the following invocation :— 

** Sang Raga, Sang Ragai, 

Receive this gift from Siti Fatimah. 

If thou receive it not, 

The water will choke you, 

The bones of animals will choke you, 


The skins of animals will choke you, 
The blood of animals will choke you.” 


He then picked up the paddle 
and struck the water three 
resounding blows with the flat 
blade. “The crocodile will 
hear that,” he turned to say, 
“and will come the sooner.” 
He then pushed the bait about 
two or three yards away from 
the land so that it floated in 
open water, and carefully dis- 
posed the rattan-line along the 
bushes which fringed the island 
in such manner that none of it 
lay in the water. The end of 
the rattan was not. fastened 
to anything, and the crocodile 
was free to carry off hook, line, 
and bait whither it chose; 
but wherever it might go, the 
rattan would float on the 
water’s surface and betray the 
presence of the crocodile. We 
placed the three other baits in 
suitable localities, and then 
had done all that we could for 
the present. The sun was 
setting, and as he paddled 
back Manap explained that a 
gorge-bait is necessary, and 
that it is useless to attempt to 
use a snap-bait. Even if, as 
sometimes happens, a crocodile 
seizes the bait the moment that 
it is put in the water, it must 
be given time to swallow it, 
for the hook will find no hold 
in the bony cartilage of its 
mouth. What surprised me 
3 E 
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more than anything was the 
smallness of the bait : it seemed 
strange that any animal ad- 
dicted to carrying off cattle 
should deign to notice so 
insignificant a morsel as a 
chicken. “They will eat any- 
thing,” Manap said—“ frogs or 
rats, if they can get nothing 
bigger.” 

We were back at the lake a 
little after sunrise the next 
morning, and as soon as we 
got near the place where the 
first line had been set, we saw 
that the bait had disappeared. 
Manap’s eyes glistened. He 
put everything in order in the 
canoe, pushed his jungle-knife, 
the boat-pole, and his com- 
pendious basket into the bows 
of the canoe, and paddled 
gently towards the _ spot. 
Suddenly his face fell. ‘“ Mis- 
begotten child of Satan!” he 
muttered, then he turned to 
me. “See, Tuan, it is not a 
crocodile, but a scoundrelly 
iguana that has taken the 
bait, for there is the rattan 
still hanging on the bushes. 
A crocodile would have swam 
away to its retreat with line 
and all before it swallowed 
the bait.” 

We paddled up and found 
that the “scoundrelly iguana” 
had taken the bait out of 
the water, dragged it a few 
yards into the land, and had 
then stripped the hook clear, 
leaving only the bare metal. 
There was nothing to be done 
but to coil up the rattan and 
take it away. Most loathsome 
animals are these iguanas, to 
call them by their popular 
designation, though I believe 
that “monitor lizard” is their 
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more proper name. They have 
wonderful powers of scent, and 
are always to be found near 
carrion. One often sees them, 
when sitting up for a tiger, 
over a “kill.” They come 
shambling awkwardly through 
the undergrowth, and, after a 
careful scrutiny on every side, 
tear huge mouthfuls of fiesh 
out of the carcass. The first 
time that I saw one was many 
years ago, when the now re- 
spected head of department in 
the Hongkong Civil Service 
and I were both griffins, with 
only a few days’ experience of 
the East. He shot it, partly 
because he did not know what 
it was, and we both examined 
the dead beast curiously. 

“Tguana,” he said; “very 
good eating, I am told—rather 
like fricasseed chicken.” 

I acquiesced, for, like every 
one else, I had heard of the 
similarity to fricasseed chicken, 
though why it should be 
fricasseed chicken rather than 
roast or boiled chicken is 
beyond me. 

“I vote we 
dinner,” I added. 

“Curious sort of tongue it’s 
got,—forked like a snake.” 

“It’s not double,—by Jove! 
it’s got three tongues. Look 
here,” and he bent down and 
gave a tug at what he im- 
agined to be the third tongue, 
and pulled out by its tail an 
enormous dead rat! Appar- 
ently the iguana had only 
caught the rat the moment 
before it had met us, and had 
not had time to swallow it. 
At any rate we both left 
hurriedly, and iguana did not 
figure on the menu that night. 


have it for 
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But to return to the subject: 
we found that the three other 
baits had not been touched, and 
we could do nothing therefore 
but objurgate the iguana, and 
go home to hope that a croco- 
dile would soon be hungry. 
We went out again the same 
afternoon, when the heat of the 
day was over, and found an- 
other bait gone. Rattan-line 
and all had disappeared, and 
there was no doubt that it was 
a crocodile this time. We 
carefully examined a deep pool 
that lay close by, and then a 
second pool, and afterwards a 
third inner pool, from which 
the other led, and here we 
found the piece of wood on 
which the bait had floated. 
There were marks of crocodile’s 
teeth on it. At the farthest 
corner of the pool we saw the 
end of the rattan-line floating 
on the water, and knew that 
the crocodile was at the other 
end of it. Decks were cleared 
for action: Manap was of course 
barefooted, and I took off my 
shoes and stockings, so that 
my bare feet might have as 
good a hold as possible on the 
smooth bottom of the dug-out. 
Everything was pushed up into 
the bows except the barbed 
spear, which was to play an 
important part in the pro- 
ceedings. This spear was 
made on the same principle 
as a harpoon. A rope is at- 
tached to a barbed iron spear- 
head, into a socket of which 
the spear shaft fits loosely: as 
soon as a blow has been driven 
home with the spear, the shaft 
detaches from the head, and 
the stricken animal is held by 
the rope and the barb. 
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I stood up in the middle of 
the canoe, and the spear with 
its coil of rope lay at my feet. 
Manap sat in the stern paddling 
gently. As we approached the 
rattan-line glided away mys- 
teriously. The crocodile had 
seen us coming, and, uncon- 
scious of the fatal rattan which 
marked its course, had moved 
into deeper water. I seized the 
line and rapidly pulled in the 
slack: in an instant I felt the 
crocodile on the line, and jerked 
the line hard, so as to snap the 
slender fibre bands round the 
bait and to set the hook free to 
catch in the crocodile’s gullet. 
Then I held on and drove the 
hook well home. The curious 
electric sensation that thrills a 
line when a fish is on it told 
that the crocodile was well 
hooked. At once it moved off 
into the deep water at the 
centre of the pool, dragging 
the canoe after it: the sensa- 
tion of blind terror which the 
brute felt at the pain of the 
hook, and of the force which 
bound it to it knew not what, 
was plainly transmitted along 
the tautened line. For some 
few yards it sullenly resisted 
as I slowly hauled in the line 
hand by hand: it was numb 
and sick with fright, but only 
for a few yards, and then it 
burst into a wild fury. For 
years it had been the tyrant of 
the lake, and since it had left 
its native river had never come 
into contact with anything 
stronger and more powerful 
than itself; and it would not 
yield the supremacy, much less 
its life, without a struggle. 
Wildly lashing the water, it 
turned to dive to the bottom 
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and to break the rattan-line. 
I was brought almost to my 
knees, and had to pay out the 
line I had pulled in, and it was 
all that I could do to hold on 
to the end of the line while the 
crocodile towed us, canoe and 
all, towards the second pool. 
Again I hauled in the line with 
all my might, and Manap skil- 
fuliy kept the canoe head on to 
the crocodile. In the contest 
I had the great factor in my 
favour that I had not so much 
to pull the crocodile up to the 
canoe as to pull the canoe up 
to the crocodile; but, on the 
other hand, my foothold in the 
unstable cockle-shell of a canoe 
was not always as sure as might 
be desired. After a protracted 
struggle I managed to get the 
crocodile within a few yards of 
the canoe, and in the clear blue 
water of the pool we could see 
its yellow length under the 
canoe fighting and snapping at 
the line, and turning and twist- 
ing as it fought. But the sight 
of the canoe was too much for 
it, and with a desperate effort 
it tore the line out of my grasp 
until again only the end of it 
remained in my hands, and 
continued the struggle in the 
depths of the pool. Again I 
pulled in the line, and yard by 
yard it yielded. This time I 
saw that I could get it within 
reach of the canoe; and when 
it was within three or four 
yards of us, I handed the line 
to Manap and picked up the 
spear. “Stab it in the soft 
part of the throat, Tuan, or 
under the stomach, not in the 
back or sides ; and stab quickly, 
for the line may be partly 
bitten through.” With strain- 
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ing muscles Manap hauled on 
the line, and, swirling like 
“‘Ugudwash the sun-fish,” the 
crocodile came up fighting 
through the water. As it 
came to the surface the water 
that had heaved and rocked to 
our exertions burst into a fury 
of foam. In the middle of the 
turmoil one could see four ex- 
tended claws with every nail 
outstretched, a swingeing, lash- 
ing tail, and a long fiat head 
with open jaw: all were mixed 
into a horrid interminable knot 
like a Chinese dragon on a plate, 
For a second it straightened, 
and as it did so Manap hauled 
its head above the level of the 
water, and I had a clear view 
of a whitey-yellow throat, at 
which I stabbed with all my 
strength. Who is responsible 
for the travellers’ tale that the 
crocodile’s skin is impervious 
to steel weapons, and even to 
bullets? Into the soft yielding 
flesh I felt the spear -head 
enter to its hilt, and then I 
wrenched the spear-shaft free 
from the socket and seized the 
coil of rope at my feet. Thus 
we now had double hold on the 
crocodile, Manap grasping by 
the rattan-line and hook, and I 
by the barbed spear and rope. 
If there had been a storm be- 
fore, there was a tornado now. 
At one moment the open jaws 
would surge out of the broken 
water and snap together in un- 
pleasant proximity to our legs; 
the next moment the heavy 
tail would swing free of the 
water, and, lashing through the 
air with the cut of a flicking 
whip and the weight of a fall- 
ing tree, would hit the side of 
the canoe a blow that made it 
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shiver. More than once the 
great claws got on the gun- 
wale of the canoe, and it seemed 
as if in the blind turmoil the 
brute would get on board. We 
were both drenched from head 
to foot in the water, which 
flew in every direction, and the 
canoe rocked so violently in the 
waves of the commotion that 
there was no little risk of losing 
one’s balance and falling in on 
top of the raging brute. 

‘We have him too close to 
the boat, Tuan; let out more 
line.” 

We slowly paid out the two 
lines, with the result that not 
only was the struggle contin- 
ued at a safer distance, but the 
crocodile entangled itself in the 
lines. As it writhed and twisted, 
and turned on every side and 
in every direction, the rope 
caught an outstretched leg on 
one side, made a loop round it, 
and then caught in a leg on 
the other side. As each limb 
was caught we let out more 
line, so that, while of course 
the line was always taut, there 
was sufficient length of it be- 
tween the crocodile and our- 
selves to enable the animal to 
entangle itself still further. 
In a few minutes all four legs 
were caught, and the crocodile’s 
struggles became less violent; 
for although most of its power 
lay in its tail, yet the legs were 
needed to balance the body in 
the water, and without this 
balance its muscular efforts 
became ill-directed and un- 
certain. Twice in its contor- 
tions the crocodile slipped the 
ropes from its legs, and the 
struggle began anew until they 
were caught again. In the 
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restraint of the entangling 
ropes the crocodile’s efforts, 
though they increased rather 
than otherwise, had only a 
diminishing effect, and a few 
more minutes were all that 
was necessary. ‘I think that 
we can manage now.” We 


both pulled our lines in until 


the crocodile was a few feet 


from the canoe. “Will the 
Tuan take both lines, one in 
each hand?” Manap handed 
his line over to me, and picked 
up a piece of stout box-cord 
some three or four yards long 
with a running noose at one 
end of it. ‘Now, Tuan, hold 
steady with the line on the 
spear-head, and pull hard on 
the hook-line, so as to bring his 
head as far as possible above 
the water.” I followed the 
directions, and as the open 
above the 
water Manap_ dexterously 
slipped the noose over the 
animal’s upper jaw and pulled 
it tight, some six inches behind 
the point of its nostrils. Then, 
snatching his opportunity, with 
a quick turn of his wrist he 
slipped the slack of the cord 
round under the lower jaw. 
By pulling on the cord he 
could now bring upper and 
lower jaw together and close 
the animal’s mouth. “Pull 
him closer into the boat.” For 
a fraction of a second the 
animal was quiescent with its 
mouth bound by the single 
turn of the cord. Like light- 
ning Manap in that time had 
twisted his wrist, and a second 
circle of the cord lay round the 
closed jaws. He drew the cord 
tight, and the teeth of each 
jaw pressed home into the 
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sockets of the other. ‘Now 
pull his head over the gunwale 
of the canoe.” As the long 
pointed head appeared over the 
side of the canoe, Manap firmly 
seized it by the nostril. It 
seemed the maddest thing pos- 
sible. Here was a brute that 
a few seconds before had been 
raging like a devil incarnate: 
we were still half blinded by 
the spray it had flung in our 
faces, and the dug-out still 
rocked in the waves its wild 
struggles had raised. For a 
moment it was still, and a cord 
was round its mouth; but the 
cord might easily slip with any 
sudden movement, either of the 
crocodile or of ourselves, and 
there was nothing to show 
that the struggle was over— 
far from it. One shuddered to 
think of what would have hap- 
pened had the cord slipped: 
the hand that pressed so con- 
fidently on the brute’s nostrils 
would be snapped and seized 
in a second, Manap would be 
taken overboard and worried 
and shaken like a rat by a 
terrier, and would drown before 
my eyes in the crocodile’s em- 
brace. But no such thing 
happened. Manap grasped the 
point of the long narrow head 
with one hand, and with the 
other rapidly wound the cord 
round the clenched mouth, end- 
ing it off with a half-hitch knot. 
The extraordinary thing was 
that while Manap did this, 
though the time as a matter 
of fact was only two or three 
seconds, the crocodile remained 
comparatively still: the front 
feet, it is true, clawed wildly at 
the canoe’s side, but they could 
not reach Manap’s hands. The 
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surging, swirling turmoil ceased, 
and from the moment that the 
cord was slipped round its jaws 
the crocodile appeared to give 
up all heart. No sooner was 
the knot tied round the croco- 
dile’s mouth than Manap pro- 
duced another cord and slipped 
it over a fore-leg, pulling the 
leg up to the animal’s side; he 
then slipped the line over its 
back, and caught up the other 
fore-leg with it. He [pulled 
the two fore-legs together over 
the crocodile’s back as far as 
he could, and, passing the cord 
round them once or twice, tied 
it in a knot. With a third 
cord he noosed and tied to- 
gether the two hind - legs. 
“ Sudah,” he said. “That is 
finished.” What he had effected 
was perfectly marvellous. In 
one minute he had transformed 
@ ravening water-devil into a 
trussed-up monstrosity, and his 
only weapon had been three 
pieces of box-cord. The furi- 
ous monster that, all open 
mouth, whirling tail, and out- 
spread claws, had bent itself 
into strenuous coils like the 
Dragon of China, now lay long 
and limp beside the canoe. The 
tightly closed mouth and the 
legs tied awkwardly over its 
back made it look almost ridic- 
ulous. The fight was over. 
“Tf the Tuan will hold the 
rattan-line, I will paddle the 
canoe ashore.” The crocodile 
did not make another effort: 
a deep groan burst from its 
clenched mouth two or three 
times, and it allowed itself to 
be towed alongside the canoe 
like a dead thing. When we 
reached the edge of the lake 
Manap dragged it ashore by 
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the golf-links, and killed it 
with a few blows of a heavy 
wooden bar. It was between 
nine and ten feet long, and the 
clear water of the lake had 
given it a most beautiful bright- 
yellow colour. The girth of 
its body and its weight showed 
that it had been feeding well, 
and as it had taken to attack- 
ing cattle, it was time that it 
was caught. A man seized by 
it would have had no chance 
whatever of escape. Manap 
dragged the body off towards 
the police-station for the Gov- 
ernment reward, and as I 
turned to go to the club I 
caught a glimpse of Ah Chow 
moving forward from behind 
some trees to give him a help- 
ing hand. 

Such was the taking of the 
first crocodile that Manap and 
I caught together. Though 
we often set baits for the other 
two crocodiles that were said 
to inhabit the lake, we never 
caught them. But in the old 
mine-holes round Taiping I 
caught many afterwards, some 
with Manap and some without 
him. The second time that I 
went out with Manap I took 
the cord myself to tie up the 
crocodile’s mouth. It was one 
of the most exciting moments 
I have ever experienced. As 
in other hazardous enterprises 
that require some nerve, such 
as playing with poisonous 
snakes or making parachute 
descents, that of which one 
most feels the want in one’s 
maiden effort is the confidence 
which comes only by experi- 
ence and success. It is not a 
thing in which one graduates: 
the maxim is inverted, and one 
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must be perfect before one 
practises. 

On another occasion I set 
some lines in an abandoned 
mine-hole adjoining a big mine 
where some twelve or fourteen 
hundred Chinese coolies were 
working. They saw us en- 
gaged with a crocodile at the 
water’s edge, and, to satisfy 
their curiosity, flocked down 
upon us so thickly and so close 
that they nearly pressed us 
into the water on top of the 
struggling animal. It was 
only by threatening them with 
the spear that I was able to 
keep the barest space around 
us. Another time I set two 
lines in an abandoned mine- 
hole, and when I went the 
next morning could find no 
sign of them. We paddled 
round the water’s edge and 
examined every inch most care- 
fully, then we inspected a tiny 
creek that led into the hole 
and followed it for half a 
mile or so. Not a sign of 
any rattan: we followed the 
creek where it led out of the 
pool, and went down it for 
about a mile. Again not a 
sign anywhere, and coming to 
the conclusion that some rascal 
of a Chinaman had seen the 
rattans and had stolen them, 
we cursed him heartily and 
went home disgusted. About 
a week afterwards, a note was 
sent to me from the police- 
station to say that a Malay 
had brought a crocodile there 
and said that he thought it 
belonged to me. I went over 
to the station, and there was 
one of my missing lines and 
attached to it was a croco- 
dilee The Malay’s story was 
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that he was cutting fire- 
wood in the jungle about a 
mile from the pool where I 
had set my lines, and had 
seen the rattan lying on the 
ground, He naturally picked 
it up, and was considerably 
surprised to find a crocodile 
at the other end of it. It 
was a rather small one, and 
with assistance he killed it; 
and having heard of my lost 
lines, naturally concluded that 
this was one of them, and 
brought it to the police-station. 
To his delight I told the police 
to pay over the Government 
reward to him. Nothing was 
ever heard of the other missing 
line. I imagine that both lines 
were taken by crocodiles, and 
that the animals, after swallow- 
ing the baits, had felt suspi- 
cious of the rattan-lines that 
followed them wherever they 
went, and had left the pool 
in the hope of getting rid of 
them. That the animal which 
the Malay came across should 
have been resting so far from 
water is remarkable, and that 
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the two animals should have 
taken the baits on the same 
day and both abandoned the 
pool to wander overland is 
most extraordinary. 

Sometimes one hooks a croco- 
dile that is too big to be 
tackled. ‘One should always 
have a second spear handy,” 
was Manap’s advice, “for some- 
times the crocodile may ‘amok’ 
and attack the boat. If the 
crocodile floats up to the top 
and looks over the water to 
see what it is that pesters 
him, then, Tuan, shoot him at 
once if you have a rifle, or else 
drop the line and go home; 
for the next thing that he 
will do when he feels the line 
again will be to dash at the 
boat and board it. And then 
what is one to do?” 

A crocodile twenty-four feet 
eight inches long hangs in the 
Taiping museum, and when 
one sees an animal of this size 
one may well echo Manap’s 
question, “And then what is 
one to do?” 

GEORGE MAXWELL. 
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THE WOMAN OUT OF SCOTLAND. 


In the Corranbinnie Channel, oh! the fleet was gathered 
thick : 

From the bridge to Catharine’s Island: you could travel deck 
to deck. 

From the East wind and the West wind: smacks were 
mustered, big and small, 

To the bay of Corranbinnie, ’mid the cliffs of Donegal. 


On the shore by Corranbinunie, ‘neath a glimmering autumn 
sky, 

Men spoke low to one another, for the sea ran cruel 
high. 

No air of wind was stirring, but it stormed the crags with 
might, 
And on each low black spine of rock the wash was torn 
to white. 
Yet the bay was full of herring that to-morrow might be 
gone, 

And a rich and plenteous harvest there lay waiting to be 
won, 

So they moored their smacks up channel, from the surf they 
moored them far, 

And they pulled their creaking cobles out across the plunging 
bar. 


Sunset flared and flickered wildly as the nets were shot that 
night. 

Overhead the circling sea-birds screamed’ in clamorous 
delight, 

For the shoals were up and moving; men could smell them 
on the tide, 

Fathom deep could spy the flashing where there turned a 
silver side, 

And the buoys dipped low and under, as the siinshhty took 
the mesh,— 

Little cared such lucky fishers tho’ the breeze was rising 

fresh. 
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On the sudden with a blackness and a gusty scud of wind 

From the west it swung to northward; came a raging sea 
behind. 

As a whale among the herring, so the storm among its prey 

Plunged, and drove them, scattered wildly, broadcast over all 
the bay. 

Oh! they cast their nets adrift then, with their store of silvery 
prize, 

But more than nets were missing when the morning cleared 
the skies. 

Some split on Carrigfodha, some where now the beacons are, 

But the most were swamped and shattered in the fury of 
the bar. 


To the shore by Corranbinnie, when the sea was calm and 
fair, 

Came a woman out of Scotland, after word had travelled there. 

Her face was young and comely, but her eyes were strange 
and set: 

In her hand she bore a clasp-knife and a trail of herring-net. 

She knelt—oh! but her eyes were strange—she knelt beside 
the wave, 

She knelt as one might kneel beside a newly covered grave. 

Then on the bare broad sea-beach she stripped her to the skin, 

Out she waded in the water, deep and far she waded in. 

Breast-deep by Corranbinnie, looking out across the bar, 

She gashed her white breast open, red and wide she left the 
scar, 

And in the crimson fountain that trickled down her side 

She steeped the net to redness, then cast it on the tide: 


“I, a widow out of Scotland, lay a curse upon this bay, 

On this bay that drowned our husbands, swept our share of 
life away. 

Too rich in fish you ever were, O Corranbinnie shore! 

You lured the men that married us, you lured the sons we 
bore. 

From the light of our warm firesides to the shade of your 
cold cliffs 

They were lured to face the winter and its tempests in their 

skiffs, 
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By this net—’twas twined for herring and ’tis barked with 
widow’s blood— 

I lay my curse upon you, O salt and bitter flood! 

Let never herring shoal here, let no man dip a net, 

Till a widow’s nightly sorrow shall have learned how to 
forget, 

Till the care that eats into me shall have passed and set me 
free, 

Till the boy that I have growing be too old to go to sea.” 


Blood flowed while she was speaking, and they say the sea 
was red 

From the strand by Killyhoey to the cliffs of Breaghy Head. 

For a generation’s passing, if so be the truth is told, 

Came no fish to Corranbinnie, till the young men had grown 
old, 

But there came no fleet from Scotland, let the fish be there 
or no, 

For the witchcraft wrought upon them with the weight of 
woman’s woe. 


There are fish and fishers plenty now in Corranbinnie Bay, 

There are smacks with goodly tackle laden deep with precious 
prey, 

There are nets weighed down and heavy while the fishers 
count their share,— 

And ashore are hearts more heavy with a weight of woman’s 


care. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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A FOWLER'S DAY IN THE OUTER ISLES. 


THE thirteenth century was 
drawing to its close, when one 
Mathew Paris, pioneer of early 
travellers in Scotland, looking 
west across the Minch from 
the coast of Skye, wrote: 
“This part looks only towards 
a sea where there is nought 
but the abode of monsters; 
however, an island _ exists 
there.” 

More islands than one, Mr 
Paris, and one may cross the 
Minch and spend a month in 
the Outer Isles without meet- 
ing a single monster wherewith 
to grace one’s page. 

Mere wild-fowl may seem 
sorry substitutes for monsters, 
yet there may be some who 
would care to follow the vary- 
ing fortunes of a fowler’s day 
with the geese. To such, a 
word of apology is due. Here 
is no record of some mighty 
shot with a stanchion gun, for 
the writer carries no deadlier 
weapon than a 12-bore, thus 
belonging to a class despised of 
all those who go down to the 
sea in punts, ever since their 
father, Colonel Hawker, wrote 
scornfully of “the rabble of 
pop-gunners and shore-snobs.” 
To-day is the last day of the 
wild-fowl season. To-morrow 
brings peace to the geese, 
doubtless made sweeter could 
they but see their whilom pur- 
suers facing the Minch, with 
all its possibilities of attendant 
horrors, in one of Mr Mac- 
brayne’s boats, undoubtedly 
seaworthy, but very small. 





The thought of leaving has 
come to be a sorrow too, for 
the island has a strange way 
of growing on one. First im- 
pressions on arriving early 
one January morning were a 
trifle disappointing. All looked 
bleak, barren, and wet. Water 
everywhere: not a tree, hedge, 
or even a stone dyke, to break 
the monotony of a cold and 
colourless landscape. But grad- 
ually one realised the fascina- 
tion of it all to the full,—the 
blending of sky and sea in so 
vast a space, for the horizon is 
fifty miles away; the great 
Atlantic with its wonderful 
colours, deepest blues and 
vividest greens, and the voice 
of its breakers for ever in 
your ears; the distant hills 
of Harris and Benbecula; the 
hundred islets and rocks out to 
sea; the squat little villages, 
for all the world like Kaffir 
kraals ; the queer little houses, 
innocent of chimneys and win- 
dows, whose doors must serve 
for ingress and egress alike to 
men, chickens, light, and smoke ; 
above all, the glorious air, 
giving that rare sense of per- 
fect fitness. The whole in har- 
mony; and we seem to draw 
closer to our mother Nature 
in these her sterner moods 
than when she wears a more 
smiling face. 

Nature, in truth, seemed 
stern enough when in the 
small hours of a February 
morning a little party of three 
turned out to face a tempest of 
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wind and rain, agreeing with 
Moore that 


‘¢ The best of all ways to lengthen our 
days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the 
night, my love.” 


And who shall say that the 
old hunting spirit, the desire to 
match one’s wits against the 
wariest of wild creatures, is a 
lower motive than the softer 
attractions of a young May 
moon and a fair companion? 
At the least a safer pursuit, 
wherein you shall gain nothing 
worse than health of mind and 
body, and a truer perception 
of natural beauty. 

Before dawn broke each gun 
had safely gained his appointed 
station on the shores of Loch- 
na-Féithean. The geese had 
been roosting on the loch of 
late, and the plan was to inter- 
cept them by a line of guns 
thrown across their natural 
line of flight. 

Waiting for the keeper to 
get round to the far side, our 
hopes were raised by seeing in 
the half light a mighty host 
of grey geese on the water 
and islands. Presently a small 
gaggle of bean-geese rose and 
flew straight and high over- 
head. They were allowed to 
pass unscathed, though within 
a long shot, in the hopes that 
the main body following would 
give all the guns an equal and 
a better chance. 

But it was not to be: warned 
by some mysterious instinct, 
the great mass of geese, after 
rising and for a few breathless 
seconds flying straight and low 
towards us, swung round and 
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headed for the sea. With a 
deafening clamour, which had 
to our ears an unpleasant note 
of derision in it, they passed 
low over our unarmed keeper. 
But we were not to return 
quite empty-handed. Many 
duck~- had passed the night 
feeding on the loch. Their 
flight to the sea was high, 
but our seaward gun is no 
mean shot, so a mallard and 
a widgeon had to pay the 
penalty of a slight miscalcu- 
lation of distance. Nor were 
the other guns altogether idle. 
A few gadwall loth to leave 
freshwater, a pink-footed goose 
crippled and lost the previous 
day, and a dozen rocketing 
coots, fell to their share. (The 
last, though not much es- 
teemed for sport or table, 
fly very like high pheasants, 
and, further, make excellent 
soup.) 

Followed breakfast, over 
which, with its rival merits 
of scones and oatcakes, of 
marmalade and heather honey, 
some writers on sport are too 
prone to linger. Let us, then, 
pass on to such time as, with 
pipes lit, we fixed our beats 
for the day. One of the party, 
whose marked predilection for 
shooting somewhere near home, 
especially on rough days, had 
earned him the sobriquet of 
“the wild-fowler,” had deter- 
mined to devote the day to 
the slaying of a hooper swan, 
of which there were always a 
few in company of the mute 
swans on a loch near at hand. 
To anticipate the march of 
events, the wild - fowler re- 
turned in the evening much 
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pleased with a huge swan, 
which had succumbed to a 
lengthy bombardment of a 
Mannilicher rifle and an 8- 
bore. Obviously too big for 
a@ hooper, my tentative sug- 
gestion that it might be a 
Bewick’s swan met with warm 
approval; yet the truth was 
not in me, for any one with 
half an ornithological eye could 
see that the bird in question 
was nothing but a very large, 
tame, mute swan, such as 
you may see any day on the 
Serpentine. 

To my lot fell the island 
of Kirkebost, some five miles 
away, and about a square mile 
in extent, whereof the swamps 
and grassy flats are the haunt 
of great numbers of geese, both 
grey and barnacle. The latter 
were to be the special quarry 
to-day, for though during the 
past month all four kinds of 
grey geese had fallen to my 
gun, the barnacles, despite 
many stalks, had so far eluded 
all efforts. A special interest, 
too, attaches to these geese 
apart from their comparative 
rarity and beautiful plumage. 
As little is known of their 
nesting-ground to-day as was 
two hundred years ago, when 
Richard Franck sought to 
verify with his own eyes the 
commonly accepted marvel of 
their birth. Finding that the 
site of this prodigy always re- 
ceded northwards before him, 
he was at length content to 
accept the story of an eye- 
witness. “Now that in the 
pleasant isles of Orkney,” to 
quote his ‘Northern Memoirs,’ 
“barnicles do breed, it’s past 
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dispute: and that they fall off 
from the limbs and members of 
a fir-tree is questionless: and 
those so fortunate as to espouse 
the ocean, or any other river, by 
virtue of solar heat are destin- 
ated to live, but to all others 
so unfortunate as to fall upon 
dry land are denied their nativ- 
ity.” Thus far the over-cred- 
ulous Mr Franck and his com- 
plaisant witness; though to 
this day the rude fishermen of 
the west of Ireland implicitly 
believe that these geese are 
born from the barnacles ad- 
hering to some water-logged 
timber, whose mossy appear- 
ance, resembling the down of 
a gosling, lends colour to their 
belief. 

An hour’s drive, a short pull 
across the ford, and eleven 
o’clock found us landed on the 
island. The tide was high and 
the island undisturbed. At low 
tide, when the fords connecting 
it with the mainland are pass- 
able, the crofters come in 
swarms, with their wild little 
ponies and queer carts, to 
gather the seaweed. The leafy 
part they spread in deep layers 
to manure the sandy soil of 
their lands. The thicker stalks, 
or kelp, they make into heaps 
and burn: the ashes fetch £2 
a ton, and are used in the 
manufacture of iodine. Not 
a@ very remunerative pursuit, 
one would imagine, for it must 
take a deal of seaweed to 
make a ton of ashes; but the 
raw material may be had for 
nothing, and the supply is 
inexhaustible. A careful spy 
with the glass from a point 
of vantage revealed a host 
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of barnacles busily feeding 
on the salt grass. They 
had unfortunately selected the 
flattest part of the island; 
but there was encouragement 
in the memory of a recent suc- 
cess with some white-fronted 
geese on the same ground, so 
the attempt was decided on. 
The party, reduced to the 
ideal stalking number of one 
by leaving keeper and dog 
concealed in the sand - dunes, 
made a long detour to avoid 
giving the geese the wind, and 
spent the next few hours in 
fruitlessly seeking a way that 
would bring the gun within 
range. Once indeed an oppor- 
tunity seemed to offer. Part 
of the flock were within range 
of an accessible knoll; but an 
hour’s laborious approach only 
ended in finding that the geese 
had meantime fed some hun- 
dred yards in the opposite 
direction. So the hours passed, 
till two o’clock found me still 
200 yards from the barnacles, 
—hot, breathless, and very wet, 
having found it necessary to 
adopt for the last hundred 
yards a mode of progression 
modelled upon that of a black 
slug on a rainy afternoon. 
Any further advance was im- 
possible; even the last few 
wriggles that had brought me 
into the welcome shelter of a 
tussock of coarse grass seemed 
to have aroused suspicion in 
several anserine minds, and 
every here and there a black 
head rising above the mass of 
grey backs subjected my hid- 
ing-place to a most embarrass- 
ing scrutiny. However, it is 
difficult, even for a goose, to 
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detect a man lying perfectly 
motionless, with the wind in 
his favour, his obnoxious face 
concealed in the grass, and the 
rest of him clad in carefully 
chosen neutral tint. So, after 
an anxious minute, the heads 
went down, and the sentries 
resumed their monotonous gut- 
tural chuckle, which, being 
translated, means “all’s well,” 
and it was safe to stretch 
cramped limbs and meditate 
on the next move. 

The outlook was far from 
hopeful: closer advance from 
any direction meant instant 
and infallible detection. There 
was nothing for it but to wait 
patiently for something to turn 
up. Wanting four hours of 
low tide, there were still three 
hours to run before the crofters 
and their carts could make the 
ford and disturb the island; 
and in three hours lay end- 
less possibilities. Besides, after 
the exertion of three hours’ 
stalking, a rest was by no 
means unwelcome. It was still 
and sunny enough on the 
island, though to the south 
the great Atlantic rollers were 
throwing up masses of white 
spray from every rock; while 
a hailstorm swept black over 
the hills of Benbecula, leaving 
their summits glistening white 
in the sun. Westwards, alter- 
nately bathed in sunshine or 
blotted from view by passing 
shower, lay many islands,— 
Monach and its lighthouse; 
big Haskeir, haunt of the great 
grey seal; little Haskeir, whose 
five pointed rocks looked like 
the jagged teeth of some 
mighty submerged monster; 
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while far out, some forty miles 
westward, the cliffs of St Kilda 
rose sheer from the sea. On 
the wide expanse of the sands 
of the North Ford a small 
black object caught the eye. 
There are no rocks there, and 
it was no surprise when the 
glass revealed a little group 
of seven bean geese, sleeping 
but quite unapproachable. 
Near them were half a dozen 
sheldrake, busily feeding on 
the various shellfish with which 
the stretch of mixed mud and 
sand is covered; handsome 
fellows—the contrasting white, 
chestnut, and deep green of 
their .plumage standing out 
bright in the sunlight. On 
the waters of the ford small 
parties of long-tailed ducks 
were hard at work fishing for 
sand-eels: without the bright 
colours of the sheldrake, they 
still look very effective in their 
quiet dress of white and dull 
chestnut. Sea-pheasants the 
natives call them here; and 
the name is apposite enough, 
though it can scarcely have a 
local origin, for no one has 
ever seen a pheasant in Uist. 
With them were a few eider, 
the drakes standing out clear 
in their bold plumage of black 
and creamy white. A sprink- 
ling of mergansers and shags 
completed the fishers—though, 
indeed, it seems a shame to 
bracket the two together, for 
notwithstanding that in shape 
and habits they are somewhat 
similar, the merganser is a 
fine gentleman with handsome 
plumage and lovely salmon 
hues on his breast, while the 
shag is an obscene beast. 
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Some other divers and grebes 
were among the party, but the 
distance, and their annoying 
habit of diving whenever the 
glass got on them, prevented 
me from identifying them. 
Following the ford southwards, 
the glass disclosed a multitude 
of snow buntings,—not so 
beautiful now as when in their 
summer Arctic quarters they 
don a pure white plumage, but 
white enough to have earned 
the pretty alternative name of 
snowflake. The sober livery of 
a small party of scaup under a 
rock next came into focus, 
while the rock itself swarmed 
with purple sandpipers,—little 
visitors from Spitzbergen these, 
so tame that you could almost 
catch them with a butterfly- 
net. On the sands beyond 
were a restless host of ringed 
plover and sandpipers, whose 
ranks are eagerly scanned: for 
only yesterday there was a 
pure white-ringed plover here, 
who of course proved to be the 
wariest of his kind, always 
keeping the rest of the flock 
between us, till at last, just 
when hopes of getting him 
were highest, he passed gently 
across the ford and was seen 
no more. <A grievous dis- 
appointment, for the mind’s 
eye had already seen him 
adorning the case of albinos,— 
favourite hobby of mine, ever 
since a kind friend presented 
me with the nucleus in the 
shape of a white kestrel. A 
harmless hobby, too, for while 
it is a thousand pities to 
butcher every rare bird that 
visits our shores, an albino is 
only a freak, and it is better he 
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should not perpetuate 
claims to distinction. 

But the freak was not there 
to-day, and the glass swept 
along the sands to where a 
great flock of widgeon, whose 
name should have been legion, 
were peacefully resting. Wari- 
est of ducks, though hundreds 
may sometimes fall to a lucky 
shot with a punt gun, they 
rarely give a shoulder gun 
much chance. 

Under the far sandbank two 
ravens, with attendant satel- 
lites of grey crows, eagerly 
discussed some unsavoury 
flotsam. 

Clanging, stertorous voices 
made me hurriedly drop the 
glasses and seize the gun, as 
some thirty pink-footed geese 
came sailing low over the sand- 
bank behind, not seventy yards 
away, passing on to feed on 
the north end of the island, and 
giving the fowler a second 
string to his bow in the event 
of the barnacles proving a 
failure, for they settled on 
rough hummocky — ground, 
where a stalk is always prac- 
ticable. 

Looking round, my heart 
sank within me, for, emerging 
from the solitary farm on the 
island, three carts, doubtless 
going seaweed-gathering before 
the mainland men could get 
across, were heading straight 
for the geese. Little did I 
think, as I greeted them with 
a@ muttered curse, that they 
were to prove eventually a 
blessing in disguise. That they 
should put the geese up seemed 
inevitable, but no: though the 
geese all ran together with 
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their heads up, after a search- 
ing inspection they seemed 
satisfied that the carts were 
harmless, and resumed feeding, 
allowing them to pass within a 
hundred yards. 

Coming back, laden with 
seaweed, the carts passed even 
closer, but hardly a goose 
raised his head to look at 
them. And now my tardy 
brain began to work, as the 
idea crept into my mind—why 
not make use of the cart as a 
stalking-horse? It was cer- 
tainly the only chance of get- 
ting a shot: and though it 
seemed hardly fair thus to 
trade on the confidence of the 
geese, still a dozen unsuccessful 
stalks in the last week had left 
me none too particular. 

In short, the motion was put 
and unanimously carried. My 
mind once made up, action 
followed hard. Cautiously 
crawling from the tussock, I 
wormed my way back over the 
sandhills Some Highland 
cattle seemed inclined to in- 
vestigate at unpleasantly close 
quarters the weird appearance 
of a man who travelled on all- 
fours; but a well-directed stone 
checked their advances, and the 
shore was reached in safety, 
where the carts were standing 
loaded. A short parley with 
the carter, and the plan of 
campaign was settled. The 
leading cart, with the gun 
walking behind, his legs con- 
cealed by the trailing seaweed, 
was to edge gradually towards 
the geese. So we started, over 
the sandhills and out into the 
open, and as we drew ever 
closer and closer to the flock 
3F 
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my excitement grew apace. 
They took little or no notice of 
us, and after minutes that 
seemed like years we sidled 
up within easy range of them. 
Stalking up the back of the 
cart, with a furious prod in the 
ribs to attract the attention 
of the imperturbable carter, I 
gasped in a hoarse whisper, 
“Surely we're close enough.” 
“Yess, she will do now,” said 
the carter in his most every- 
day voice. A moment’s grace 
to collect my wits and subdue 
the shaky-palsy in my hands,— 
strange disease to which they 
had been strangers since that 
distant day, a decade since, 
when, with the stalker’s whis- 
per of “take him now” buzz- 
ing through my head, I first 
drew bead on a noble stag,— 
then, cocking my gun, I rushed 
out. A whole jumble of 
thoughts were in my mind,— 
the uppermost, that hundreds 
of wild geese at thirty yards 
would make a wonderful photo- 
graph in the bright sun; the 
next, that it would be even 
better from the other side, 
with the carts and emergent 
wild - fowler as background. 
Then a horrible misgiving 
seized me that my gun might 
not be loaded: then there was 
no time for further thought, 
for my unlooked -for appear- 
ance had spread horror and 
consternation on every side. 
No need for the sentries to 
give the alarm: three hundred 
heads are up, three hundred 
geese were preparing for in- 
stant departure, when, picking 
a little group of about a dozen 
black heads, I let drive both 
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barrels into them almost simul- 
taneously. At the same mo- 
ment, with a sonorous roar 
the whole lot were on wing, 
but six—eight—nine geese were 
down, and one lagged behind, 
hard hit. ‘Mark him!” I 
shouted, cramming another 
cartridge into my gun with 
fingers all turned so thumb- 
like just when most wanted. 
But all was well, for the 
wounded goose faltered, turned 
over, and fell dead on the sand- 
hills. 

A minute of mad joy, and 
then reason resumed her sway. 
The geese were soberly col- 
lected and laid out in a glori- 
ous row, backs of delicate 
French grey pencilled with 
black alternating with breasts 
particoloured black and white. 

Fortunately there were no 
wounded birds to kill, for the 
shot had struck the group of 
heads fair and square, and 
death had been instantaneous, 
The farmer, who had joined 
the party, told us that it is the 
record shot for the island. He 
had seen the stalk, but had 
expected failure, for he thought 
the geese would smell the 
powder in the gun! Lunch, 
tardy but none the less wel- 
come, was eaten, and a pipe 
smoked in rapt admiration ; 
then leaving the keeper to get 
the geese down to the boat as 
best he might, I made for the 
north end of theisland. There 
were several big lots of grey 
geese there, but accurate loca- 
tion of their position was im- 
possible in the gathering dark- 
ness, and a haphazard stalk 
ended in complete failure. 
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Coming out on to the shores 
of the north ford, the bag was 
swelled by a mallard, cut off 
while flighting dinnerwards off 
the sea, and three golden plover, 
who fell from a small flock that 
circled round to the whistle. 
And so for home. 

The wind had risen to a gale, 
and the sand driving in our 
eyes was maddening. The 
clouds gathered thick and black, 
and even when “ Airchie” and 
his boat were found, and there 
was half-an-hour of blundering 
over rocks or knee-deep in un- 
suspected pools before his wel- 
come halloo rang through the 
darkness, there still was before 
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us a five-mile drive in a primi- 
tive machine behind a pony of 
hoary antiquity and uncertain 
paces, with a storm of hail and 
wind full in our faces. But 
hail and wind were powerless 
to quell the glow of satisfaction 
in the wild-fowler’s breast, and 
could only make the fireside 
doubly attractive, 

Home was reached at last; 
and thus, kind reader, you may 
leave me, as, having dined well, 
with my feet to the fire, my 
pipe drawing, and an apprecia- 
tive audience of brother wild- 
fowlers, I wax garrulous about 
my great day. 

AYMER MAXWELL. 
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THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES.—VII. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


TAGALASH. 


WHEN we came to the farm- 
house, Katje and I, the Vrouw 
Grobelaar asked if we had been 
down by the spruit. We had 
—all the afternoon. There are 
cool and lonely places in the 
long grass beside the spruit, 
where its midsummer trickle of 
water sojourns peacefully in 
wide pools of depth and quiet. 

“You can’t mind that, any- 
how,” said Katje, patiently. 

“Why can’t 1?” demanded 
the Vrouw Grobelaar. “Why 
can’t I mind that as well as 
anything else? I tell you, my 
girl, that things are not quite 
so simple as you take them to 
be. Even a herd of swine can 
house a devil, mark you. A 
bit of stick in the path can be 
a puff-adder, and there are 
spells tucked away in the words 
of the Psalms even. And the 
spruit! Why, you crazy child, 
a spruit is just the place for 
things to lurk in wait. Yes, 
slippery things that have no 
name in man’s speech. Even 
the Kafirs know of a spirit that 
lives in a pool.” 

Katje laughed. 
lash!” she said. 

Tagalash is the little god who 
abducts girls who go down to 
fetch water in the evening, and 
carries them away to the dim 
world under the floor of the 
pools to be his brides. He lives 
in the water, and sings in the 
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reeds, sometimes, of an evening 
and at other times works mis- 
chief among the crops and the 
cattle with spells that baffle 
the husbandman. 

So Katje laughed as she 
mentioned him, and the Vrouw 
Grobelaar bridled ominously. 

“ You laugh,” she said, scath- 
ingly—“ you laugh in the face 
of wisdom and counsel as they 
laughed in Sodom and: Gomor- 
rah. Yes, Tagalash, Katje! 
What have you to say against 
Tagalash? You think, I sup- 
pose, that he doesn’t exist. I 
tell you, my girl, there’s many a 
god of the heathen who is a devil 
of the Christians. That’s what 
Christianity is for—to make 
devils of the gods of the heathen. 
And besides, this Tagalash is not 
like the others. He has been 
seen.” 

She paused. “Who by, 
Tante?” I asked, while Katje 
affected to whistle carelessly. 

“Ah,” she said, “you want 
to know? Well, Tagalash was 
seen and felt and had speech of 
by one who told it afterwards 
with white lips and fevered 
eyes that compelled belief. A 
Boer woman, mind you, and no 
liar; the young wife of an up- 
right and well-seen Burgher, 
who had his farm an easy four 
hours from here. 

“Tt is Polly Joubert I mean, 
who married when she was 
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eighteen one Johannes Olivier, 
a youth with hair like an Irish- 
man—all red. I had known 
her somewhat, and she was just 
that kind of girl in whom one 
feels the thrust of a fate. She 
was thin, for one thing, and 
without any of the comfortable 
comeliness that makes young 
men doubtful and old men sure. 
She had a face that was always 
rapt, lips that parted of them- 
selves as if in wonder at great 
things newly seen, and big 
troubled eyes that spoke, despite 
her leanness and long legs, of a 
spring of hot blood crouching 
within her. Yes, she seemed 
doomed to something far and 
tragic, and outside the lives of 
decent, stupid men. There was 
much bother, I believe, to per- 
suade her to a marriage with 
Johannes, though he was rich 
enough. 

“Perhaps it was hard on 
her, but then it must have 
been hard on him too. For 
he was another kind than she; 
just a big youth that ate four 
times a-day with desperation, 
and lived the rest of the time 
as a tree lives. There is no 
harm in such men, though ; it is 
they that people this world and 
have the right to guide it, for 
they put most into it and hew 
most from it; but for those 
who are born with a streak of 
heaven or hell in their fabric, 
they are heavy companions at 
the best. But these two mar- 
ried at last, and faced life like 
oxen that pull different ways 
in the same yoke. And within 
a@ month Johannes walked 
about with a face like one who 
tries to guess a riddle—troubled 
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and puzzled; and Polly was 
walking elsewhere, carving her- 
self a new religion from the 
stones of the bitterness of 
life. 

“T have the rest from her 
own lips, as she told it when 
she came back. Yes, she went 
away—I will make that plain 
enough. It was after a quarrel 
with Johannes over some little 
grossness of no consequence 
that she walked forth from 
the house and down towards 
the spruit. It was between 
afternoon and evening, and 
she sought a quiet place to sit 
and prey on her heart. There 
was a pool that summer, deep 
and very black, lying between 
steep banks on which grew 
bushes and tall grass, and to 
this she came and sat by the 
edge of the water, and dabbled 
her long thin fingers in its 
coolness and let her thoughts 
surge in her. 

“<*T thought of death,’ she 
said, as she sat in her chair 
and told of it—‘of death, and 
peace, and hatred glutted, and 
dead enemies, and love, and sin.’ 
A wild storm of dreams, was 
it not? A grim tempest to 
lay waste a sore heart. And 
she only eighteen, with eyes 
like lakes on a mountain-side ! 
As she told it, she cast back 
on her memory—you could see 
she was aching to strip her 
fault naked and scourge it 
before us all—‘And the 
thoughts were like a sleeping- 
draught to my anger,’ she 
went on pitifully. ‘I drowned 
my wrath in dreams of ven- 
geance and sinful hopes of a 
joy to find in the future. I 
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conjured up faces of eager, 
bold men who should court me, 
and one that I had thought on 
before—a small man, lean at 
the waist, who moved like a 
spark among burning wood, 
and laughed ere he struck.’ 
Her finger travelled in the air, 
and he was plain to see. 

“She went on: ‘I was looking 
in the water between my hands, 
creating my lover by the spell 
of desire, and I could see his 
face in the vortex my fingers 
made as I moved them to and 
fro. I gazed and gazed and 
gazed, and then, suddenly, some 
fear gripped me, for the face 
became a face of a man, with 
the idle water swilling across 
it. But it was a face: my 
mind battled against the reali- 
sation till the fact governed it. 
It was a face, brown and keen 
and smiling with a gleam of 
white teeth, and then a hand 
met my hand in the water and 
drew me forward. I did not 
drag back. I think I fell on 
my face, but here I have no 
memory.’ 

‘“When again she came toa 
sense of things, she was lying 
in a dim place where all that 
moved seemed shadows only. 
At first it was her thought that 
she was yet on the bank by the 
pool, but as her mind renewed 
its hold, she knew this was not 
so. She breathed an air alien 
to her living nostrils, and knew 
that here she had no part ina 
world of human creatures, and 
the thought rose in her that 
she was dead, drowned in the 
pool, and had reached the next 
world. ‘Can this be hell?’ 


she wondered, as she rose to a 
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sitting posture and strove to 
see about her. 

“Tt was a grassed mound she 
sat on, in a kind of plain, and 
she heard the creaking of bushes 
about her where no wind 
breathed on her cheek. The 
dimness was not the parti-dark- 
ness of a summer night, but a 
shadow where no sun had ever 
shone, a barren gloom that was 
lugubrious and uneasy. Adozen 
feet from her all was blurred 
and not to be distinguished, 
but it seemed to her that many 
people moved round about her, 
and now and again there was a 
rustle of hushed voices, as of 
folk who met stealthily and 
spoke with checked breath. In 
the dimness shapes moved, 
faintly suggested to her eyes, 
and presently, though she had 
no thrill of fear, a loneliness 
oppressed her that nearly made 
her weep. She was not as one 
that has no comrade in the 
world, for such a one is at least 
kin by blood and flesh to all 
others. She was alone as a 
living man in a tomb is alone. 

“With a little fervour of 
troubled recollection, like a 
child reciting a psalm, she told 
us how she rose to her feet and 
gazed about her, pondering 
which way to take. And while 
she was yet doubtful a hand 
touched her elbow, and she 
started to face a man that had 
come from behind her. Staring 
at his face with wits clenched 
like a fist, the contours of the 
face in the water returned to 
her mind, the sharp brown face 
that had grown up in the 
middle of the countenance she 
dreamed upon, and she knew in 
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a moment that here was the 
face again and the rest of the 
man with it. 

“¢T knew it at once when 
his teeth shone through his 
smile,’ she said. ‘He was not 
so tall as I, and very brown in 
that sorrowful light, but not 
black. There was a robe he 
wore from his neck to his 
ankles that left one arm bare 
and the little feet below its 
hem, and his head was bare 
with straight black hair upon 
it. His hand was on my arm, 
and he stood before me and 
looked in my face and smiled a 
little at me, very gently and 
timidly.’ 

“It seems he found her 
scarcely less strange than she 
found him. In his bearing was 
something of awe and wonder, 
while she stared with a mere 
surprise. 

***Are you a man?’ she asked 
at length, stupidly. 

“He smiled yet. ‘No,’ he 
answered gently. ‘But oh, you 
are beautiful !’ 

‘She replied nothing at first, 
and he went on with a soft 
voice like the voice of a tender 
child. ‘I saw you in the water 
long ago, I looking up to you, 
you looking down to where I 
was hidden. I smiled to you 
and reached my hand, but 
there was no smile on your 
face, and I did not dare take 
you till—till this time. Then 
your hands were stretched for- 
ward, and as I clasped them 
you sank to me,—my beloved ! 
my beloved!’ 


“His brown face glowed 


upon his words with a fire of 
She started back 


worship. 
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from him with a quick terror, 
hands clasped and lips parted. 

“¢*Tell me,’ she cried, ‘tell 
me, where am I? What is this 
place? Am I dead at last?’ 

“He soothed her. ‘You are 
in my country,’ he said very 
gently. ‘Now it is your coun- 
try, as I am yours. You are 
not dead but living, and brim- 
ming with the love I languish 
for; and here you will stay 
with me, and we will love one 
another very tenderly in the 
heart of my gloom, and you 
will be my bride.’ 

«Qh, listen to me!’ he cried, 
when she would have answered. 
‘Many slim and delicate girls 
have come to me through the 
mirror of the pool, but none 
such as you, with a warm soul 
floating on your face and a 
bosom aching for love. When 
first I saw you I yearned for 
you, I coveted you. The 
thought of you was my food 
and drink, and stayed my eyes 
from sleep; I set my spell on 
the waters that they should 
slumber and hold your image 
unbroken, and now I have you; 
you are here with me. You 
are mine,’ 

“He was glowing with a 
kind of eagerness it hurts one 
to rebuff, and she watched him, 
her fears under control, with a 
growing wonder. 

“* Yes,’ she said slowly. ‘It 
must be true, then — that old 
tale. You are Tagalash!’ 

“He smiled. ‘I am Taga- 
lash,’ he answered. 

“¢But,’ she said, ‘I am 
white!’ For no one had ever 
heard of any but Kafir brides 
for Tagalash. 
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“He shrank a little, but 
smiled yet beseechingly, as he 
would have her cease that part 
of the tale. 

“¢ You are so beautiful,’ he 
urged. ‘Come with me to my 
house, will you not?’ 

“But that she would not do, 
and moved not from her place 
on the grassed knoll throughout 
her stay in the shadows—some- 
thing like a week. 

“*T am the wife of Johannes 
Olivier,’ she said, and her words 
sounded foolish in her own ears. 
‘I am a wife,’ she persisted, 
there in that dead land of the 
black gods. ‘I want to go 
back,’ she cried like a strayed 
child. ‘I want to go back. I 
am afraid. Take me back to 
the light.’ 

“He tried to comfort her 
with gentle words and talk of 
his passion and her beauty, but 
to no effect. She shrank from 
the unnatural flesh of him; she 
panted as though the dust of 
tombs were in her nostrils ; and 
at last he stood off, looking at 
her with a mild trouble, and 
then he went away, and she 
was sitting once more alone 
amid the traffic of hushed voices 
and moving shadows. 

“There came no night,’ she 
told us, in a voice that quavered 
uncertainly, ‘always that un- 
lovely twilight only ; and IT sat 
on the grass and wept.’ She 
had no sensation of hunger or 
sleep in that world, the whole 
of her stay. She stayed in the 
same place, dreary and waiting, 
with no active hope and little 
fear—only a longing for the 
sunlight; and at last a dull 
pain of yearning for the rough 
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red head and beefy texture of 
her human husband. A week, 
mind you—a week she stayed 
there thus, save when Tagalash 
would come up unheard to court 
her again. 

“ After that first time he was 
@ more cautious lover, and sat 
at her feet with lowered eyes 
pleading with her. One answer 
always stilled him, and that 
was her cry of ‘Take me back ; 
I am afraid.’ 

«You were not fashioned 
for a rude love,’ he said to her 
once. 

“¢ Ah,’ she answered then, 
‘but there is that in me that 
welcomes a heavy hand and a 
strong arm.’ 

““¢The others are like that,’ 
he answered, as though speak- 
ing to himself. ‘ But they have 
no such hungry beauty as you.’ 

““*My beauty,’ she told him, 
‘is a chance vessel for a mere 
woman’s soul.’ 

“At last he became wistful, 
and seemed afraid to ask for 
what he desired. ‘But I can 
yet give to you,’ he told her. 
‘Say what you would have. I 
can bring it you.’ 

““*Then give me back to my 
world,’ she cried. ‘Do that, 
and I will thank you on my 
knees.’ 

“He sighed. ‘Is that all 
you desire?’ he said, ‘Suppos- 
ing I granted you that, is there 
nothing you would take back 
with you?’ 

“<« No,’ she answered. 


“‘No charm?’ he asked 


again. ‘Not a charm to com- 
pel love? I can give you even 
that.’ 


«Take me back,’ she begged, 
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‘and teach me how to win my 
husband to forgive me.’ 

“He smiled very sadly, and 
she could almost have pitied 
him, so poor he seemed, be- 
reaved of his desire. 

“*You are greater than 
Tagalash, he said _ slowly, 
‘since you make a slave of 
him. You shall have what 
you will. Go back to your 
world, my beloved, my love 
that shall henceforth dread the 
still pools.’ 

“‘¢So I came back,’ she said, 
looking round on us as though 
all were explained. 

““« How ?’ we asked. 

“«* Why,I came,’she answered 
plaintively, and had no more 
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to tell. She had been found 
sleeping on the grass near the 
spruit, after a week of absence 
during which the men of the 
district had combed the very 
bushes for a trace of her. 

“But the charm?’ asked 
one of us. ‘The charm to win 
forgiveness? What was that?’ 

“She looked timidly at the 
tall Johannes who stood by her 
chair in silence. 

““*T have forgotten what it 
was, she answered with wet 
eyes. 

““*No,’ he cried, bending to 
her lips. ‘No! It is a true 
charm that, my kleintje.’” 

“Good old Tagalash!” re- 
marked Katje, cheerfully. 
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Orpheus and Eurydice. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 


I, 


CLOUD upon cloud, the purple pinewoods clung to the rich 
Arcadian mountains, 
Holy-sweet as a column of incense, where Eurydice roamed 
and sung: 
All the hues of the gates of heaven flashed from the white 
enchanted fountains 
Where in the flowery glades of the forests the rivers that 
sing to Arcadia sprung. 


White as a shining marble Dryad, supple and sweet as a rose 
in blossom, 
Fair and fleet as a fawn that shakes the dew from the fern 
at break of day, 
Wreathed with the clouds of her dusky hair that kissed and 
clung to her sun-bright bosom, 
Down to the valley she came, and the sound of her feet 
was the bursting of flowers in May. 


Down to the valley she came, for far and far below in the 
dreaming meadows 
Pleaded ever the Voice of voices, calling his love by her 
golden name ; 
So she arose from her home in the hills, and down through 
the blossoms that danced with their shadows, 
Out of the blue of the dreaming distance, down to the heart 
of her lover she came. 


Red were the lips that hovered above her lips in the flowery 
haze of the June-day: 
Red as a rose through the perfumed mist of passion that 
reeled before her eyes; 
Strong the smooth young sunburnt arms that folded her heart 
to his heart in the noon-day, 
Strong and supple with throbbing sunshine under the blind- 
ing southern skies. 
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Ah, the kisses, the little murmurs, mad with pain for their 
phantom fleetness, 
Mad with pain for the passing of love that lives, they 
dreamed—as we dream—for an hour! 
Ah, the sudden tempest of passion, mad with pain for its 
over-sweetness, 
As petal by petal and pang by pang their love broke out 
into perfect flower. 


Ah, the wonder as once he wakened, out of a dream of re- 
membered blisses, 
Couched in the meadows of dreaming blossom to feel, like 
the touch of a flower on his eyes, 
Cool and fresh with the fragrant dews of dawn the touch of 
her light swift kisses, 
Shed from the shadowy rose of her face between his face 
and the warm blue skies. 


II. 


Lost in his new desire 

He dreamed away the hours; 
His lyre 

Lay buried in the flowers: 


To whom the King of Heaven, 
Apollo, lord of light, 

Had given 
Such beauty, love, and might: 


Might, if he would, to slay 
All evil dreams and pierce 
The grey 

Veil of the Universe; 


With Love that holds in one 

Sacred and ancient bond 
The sun 

And all the vast beyond ; 


And Beauty to enthrall 

The soul of man to heaven: 
Yea, all 

Such gifts was Orpheus given. 
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Yet in his dream’s desire 

He drowsed away the hours: 
His lyre 

Lay buried in the flowers. 


Then in his wrath arose 

Apollo, lord of light, 
That shows 

The wrong deed from the right ; 


And by what radiant laws 

O’erruling human needs, 
The cause 

To consequence proceeds ; 


How balanced is the sway 

He gives each mortal doom: 
How day 

Demands the atoning gloom : 


How all good things await 

The soul that pays the price 
To Fate 

By equal sacrifice ; 


And how on him that sleeps 

For less than labour’s sake 
There creeps, 

Uncharmed, the Pythian snake. 


Ill. 


Lulled by the wash of the feathery grasses, a sea with many 


a sun-swept billow, 


Heart to heart in the heart of the summer, lover by lover 


asleep they lay, 


Hearing only the whirring cicala that chirruped awhile at 


their poppied pillow 





Faint and sweet as the murmur of men that laboured in 
villages far away. 
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Was not the menace indeed more silent? Ah, what care for 
labour and sorrow? 
Gods in the meadows of moly and amaranth surely might 
envy their deep sweet bed 
Here where the butterflies troubled the lilies of peace, and took 
no thought for the morrow, 
And golden-girdled bees made feast as over the lotos the 
soft sun spread. 


Nearer, nearer the menace glided, out of the gorgeous gloom 
around them, 
Out of the poppy-haunted shadows deep in the heart of the 
purple brake ; 
Till through the hush and the heat as they lay, and their own 
sweet listless dreams enwound them,— 
Mailed and mottled with hues of the grape-bloom suddenly, 
quietly, glided the snake. 


Subtle as jealousy, supple as falsehood, diamond-headed and 
cruel as pleasure, 
Coil by coil he lengthened and glided, straight to the 
fragrant curve of her throat: 
There in the print of the last of the kisses that still glowed 
red from the sweet long pressure, . 
Fierce as famine and swift as lightning over the glittering 
lyre he smote. 


IV. 


And over the cold white body of love and delight 
Orpheus arose in the terrible storm of his grief, 
With quivering up-clutched hands, deadly and white, 
And his whole soul wavered and shook like a wind-swept 
leaf : 


As a leaf that beats on a mountain, his spirit in vain 
Assaulted his doom and beat on the Gates of Death: 
Then prone with his arms o’er the lyre he sobbed out his 
pain, 
And the tense chords faintly gave voice to the pulse of his 
breath. 
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And he heard it and rose, once again, with the lyre in his 
hand, 

And smote out the cry that his white-lipped sorrow denied : 

And the grief’s mad ecstasy swept o’er the summer-sweet land, 

And gathered the tears of all Time in the rush of its tide. 


There was never a love forsaken or faith forsworn, 
There was never a cry for the living or moan for the slain, 
But was voiced in that great consummation of song; ay, and 


borne 


To storm on the Gates of the land whence none cometh again. 


Transcending the barriers of earth, comprehending them all, 
He followed the soul of his loss with the night in his eyes; 
And the portals lay bare to him there; and he heard the faint 
call 
Of his love o’er the rabble that wails by the river of sighs. 


Yea, there in the mountains before him, he knew it of old, 
That portal enormous of gloom, he had seen it in dreams, 
When the secrets of Time and of Fate through his harmonies 
rolled ; 
And behind it he heard the dead moan by their desolate 
streams. 


And he passed through the Gates with the light and the 
cloud of his song, 
Dry-shod over Lethe he passed to the chasms of hell; 
And the hosts of the dead made mock at him, crying, How 
long 
Have we dwelt in the darkness, oh fool, and shall evermore 
dwell ? 


Did our lovers not love us? the grey skulls hissed in his face ; 
Were our lips not red? Were these cavernous eyes not 
bright ? 
Yet us, whom the soft flesh clothed with such roseate grace, 
Our lovers would loathe if we ever returned to their sight ! 


Oh then, through the soul of the Singer, a pity so vast 
Mixed with his anguish that, smiting anew on his lyre, 

He caught up the sorrows of hell in his utterance at last, 

Comprehending the need of them all in his own great desire. 
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V. 


And they that were dead, in his radiant music, heard the 
moaning of doves in the olden 
Golden-girdled purple pinewood, heard the moan of the 
roaming sea ; 
Heard the chant of the soft-winged songsters, nesting now in 
the fragrant golden 
Olden haunted blossoming bowers of lovers that wandered 
in Arcady ; 


Saw the soft blue veils of shadow floating over the billowy grasses 
Under the crisp white curling clouds that sailed and trailed 
through the melting blue; 
Heard once more the quarrel of lovers above them pass, as a 
lark-song passes, 
Light and bright, till it vanished away in an eye-bright 
heaven of silvery dew. 


White as a dream of Aphrodite, supple and sweet as a rose 
in blossom, 
Fair and fleet as a fawn that shakes the dew from the 
fern at break of day ; 
Wreathed with the clouds of her dusky hair, that kissed and 
‘ clung to her sun-bright bosom, 
On through the deserts of hell she came, and the brown 
air bloomed with the light of May. 


On through the deserts of hell she came; for over the fierce 
and frozen meadows 
Pleaded ever the Voice of voices, calling his love by her 
golden name ; 
So she arose from her grave in the darkness, and up through 
the wailing fires and shadows, 
On by chasm and cliff and cavern, out of the horrors of 
death she came. 


Then had she followed him, then had he won her, striking 
a chord that should echo for ever, 
Had he been steadfast only a little, nor paused in the great 
transcendent song ; 
But ere they had won to the glory of day, he came to the 
brink of the flaming river 
And ceased, to look on his love a moment, a little moment, 
and over-long. 
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VI. 





O’er Phlegethon he stood: 

Below him roared and flamed 
The flood 

For utmost anguish named. 


And lo, across the night, 

The shining form he knew 
With light 

Swift footsteps upward drew. 


Up through the desolate lands 

She stole, a ghostly star, 
With hands 

Outstretched to him afar. 


With arms outstretched, she came 
In yearning majesty, 

The same 
Royal Eurydice. 


Up through the ghastly dead 

She came, with shining eyes 
And red 

Sweet lips of child-surprise. 


Up through the wizened crowds 

She stole, as steals the moon 
Through clouds 

Of flowery mist in June. 


He gazed: he ceased to smite 

The golden-chorded lyre: 
Delight 

Consumed his heart with fire. 


Though in that deadly land 
His task was but half-done, 
His hand 
Drooped, and the fight half-won. 
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He saw the breasts that glowed, 

The fragrant clouds of hair: 
They flowed 

Around him like a snare. 


O’er Phlegethon he stood, 

For utmost anguish named : 
The flood 

Below him roared and flamed. 


Out of his hand the lyre 
Suddenly slipped and fell: 
The fire 

Acclaimed it into hell. 


The night grew dark again: 
There came a bitter cry 

Of pain, 
Oh Love, once more I die! 


And lo, the earth-dawn broke, 

And like a wraith she fled: 
He woke 

Alone: his love was dead. 


He woke on earth: the day 

Shone coldly: at his side 
There lay 

The body of his bride. 


VII. 


Only now when the purple vintage bubbles and winks in the 
autumn glory, 
Only now when the great white oxen drag the weight of 
the harvest home, 
Sunburnt labourers, under the star of the sunset, sing as an 
old-world story 
How two pale and thwarted lovers ever through Arcady 


still must roam. 
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Faint as the silvery mists of morning over the peaks that 
the noonday parches, 
On through the haunts of the gloaming musk-rose, down 
to the rivers that glisten below, 
Ever they wander from meadow to pinewood, under the 
whispering woodbine arches, 
Faint as the mists of the dews of the dusk when violets 
dream and the moon-winds blow. 


Though the golden lute of Orpheus gathered the splendours 
of earth and heaven, 
All the golden greenwood notes and all the chimes of the 
changing sea, 
Old men over the fires of winter murmur again that he was 
not given 
The steadfast heart divine to rule that infinite freedom of 
harmony. 


Therefore he failed, say they; but we, that have no wisdom, 
can only remember R 
How through the purple perfumed pinewoods white Eurydice 
roamed and sung: 
How through the whispering gold of the wheat, where the 
poppy burned like a crimson ember, 
Down to the valley in beauty she came, and under her 
feet the flowers upsprung. 


Down to the valley she came, for far and far below in the 
dreaming meadows 
Pleaded ever the Voice of voices, calling his love by her 
golden name ; 
So she arose from her home in the hills, and down through the 
blossoms that danced with their shadows, 
Out of the blue of the dreaming distance, down to the heart 
of her lover she came. 
ALFRED NOYES. 
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RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER X.—THE RESCUE OF ANDROMEDA. 


HARTLEY rejoiced greatly, 
though soberly, on the receipt 
of Wilmot’s telegram, and two 
days later went to the Re- 
surgam, expecting to find him. 
When two more days passed 
without result he logically 
concluded that Wilmot was 
celebrating their joint good 
fortune in the foolish, familiar 
way. He would have done 
the same himself, so could not, 
and did not, grumble; but 
when a fortnight failed to 
bring the prodigal, Hartley 
expressed himself forcibly to 
Adam on the absurdity of 
carrying celebrations to ex- 
tremes, and at the same time 
marvelled that so protracted 
a holiday in the most ex- 
pensive town in South Africa 
could be conducted on the 
limited reserve of cash at 
Wilmot’s command. Adam 
was principally concerned over 
the extra duty entailed on him 
by the long absence of his 
assistant; though, when the 
Town Secretary visited the 
mine and inquired for the 
storekeeper, Adam loyally and 
satisfactorily explained his ab- 
sence. He also communicated 
to Hartley his suspicions re- 
garding the mysterious appli- 
cants for work. 

The resourceful Yorkshire- 
man promptly took steps to 
anticipate a police search by 
hiding the gun and gear. 





This was effected by storing 
it with Macnab, the Krugers- 
dorp auctioneer, whose pro- 
nounced Boer sympathies were 
sufficient to divert any sus- 
picion. 

A week later Hartley went 
to Pretoria in search of the 
missing partner. Working on 
the reasonable hypothesis of a 
prolonged celebration, he made 
the round of the principal 
bars, and prosecuted inquiries 
with the tact begotten of ex- 
perience and a delicate aversion 
to imply that the object of 
his quest was vulgarly “on a 
drunk.” He had resolutely 
started on his tour of ex- 
ploration wearing the con- 
science - pricking tight collar ; 
but the peculiar nature of his 
mission often compelled him 
to linger at a bar until the 
attendant could be drawn 
into a communicative humour. 
Pretoria was rife with sus- 
picion, and public servants like 
barmen saw a spy in every in- 
quiring stranger, and kept a 
guard on their tongues, which 
could only be relaxed by con- 
siderable skill and generosity 
in the application of liquid 
emollient. » 

When, towards the end of 
a tiring and fruitless day, a 
barman suggested a call of 
inquiry at the police - station, 
Hartley was scarcely in the 
condition to command the re- 
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spectful consideration of a 
Pretorian policeman, and his 
interrogatories, though pre- 
sented in something approach- 
ing the official language, only 
elicited a denial of all know- 
ledge of the person sought, a 
blank refusal to look up re- 
cords, and advice to the in- 
quirer to get straight to bed 
before he was accommodated 
on the spot. 

Next day Hartley remem- 
bered the name of the en- 
gineer Bolton, and found him ; 
but he could give no informa- 
tion. He had not seen Wilmot 
after the evening they spent 
together, nor did he know the 
name of the hotel at which 
the young man had put up. 

Hartley found the hostelry 
by dint of patience; but the 
only evidence of his friend 
was an unpaid account, and a 
Gladstone bag which the pro- 
prietor refused to hand over 
to any one but the man who 
had left it. A few more 
places and persons were visited 
without result, then Hartley 
returned to Johannesburg. 

Had he thought of searching 
the files of the Pretoria news- 
papers he might have come 
upon a three-lined paragraph 
in the police reports setting 
forth that ‘‘a European, giving 
the name of G. Will. Malt, 
was sentenced to a fine of £75 
or three months for supplying 
liquor to a native.” The pro- 
pensity of Pretorian composi- 
tors to take liberties with 
proper names was sometimes, 
especially in the police reports, 
a merciful and saving grace. 
In this case it was a calamity. 
Hartley spent a day in ex- 
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ploring possible hiding- places 
in Johannesburg, but learned 
nothing except a confirmation 
of the proverb, “Out of sight out 
of mind.” Wilmot’s acquaint- 
ances not having seen him 
for many weeks, had almost 
forgotten him, though one or 
two gave Hartley some un- 
necessary trouble by declaring 
they had seen the missing man 
“the other day.” 

Hartley went on to the 
Resurgam to consult Adam 
as to the probability of Wil- 
mot having gone on to de 
Villiers’ place. The Yorkshire- 
man was prone to argue from 
the personal standpoint. He 
knew that he had frequently 
finished up a spree by an 
abrupt and impolitic call upon 
the lady who happened to 
occupy his attention at the 
time: it took the form of a 
pilgrimage of penitence. Wil- 
mot’s attentions to Miss van 
Rooyen had been so pronounced, 
and his after comments such 
as to suggest that the girl 
had made some impression 
upon him. It was, therefore, 
in Hartley’s opinion, a most 
reasonable assumption that he 
had gone on to Rietspruit. If 
any further argument were 
needed it was supplied by the 
vague restless desire he felt to 
see and talk with Clarie. He 
hired a horse at Krugersdorp 
and rode out. 

Whether that much-debated 
sympathetic force which stu- 
dents of matters psychic call 
telepathic was operating upon 
the mind of Hartley can only 
be guessed. Certain it is that 
if such affinity exists, the con- 
ditions were in favour of its 
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development, for while Hartley 
was riding Clarie was with 
him in spirit, as she had been 
during most of her waking 
hours since his last visit. 
Unknown to him, that plea- 
sant interchange of confidences 
had been the cause of one of 
the most violent disturbances 
of the never too placid atmos- 
phere at Rietspruit that had 
agitated her soul. The im- 
mediate provoking causes were 
her step-mother, her sister 
Hendrika, and Johannes Smeer. 
To herself, Clarie confessed that 
much of the trouble had been 
brought about by her own in- 
discretion. Presuming upon 
the armistice between herself 
and Smeer, she had treated her 
importunate and tactless wooer 
with something approaching 
severity, pointedly resenting 
his cumbersome endearments, 
and forbidding him to discuss 
the subject of marriage until 
he had carried out his part of 
the contract made with Hart- 
ley. Smeer was incapable of 
appreciating the fact that he 
had been put upon parole to 
cease hostilities, and having 
had time to pass the matter 
through his muddy brain, he 
could see only an unwarranted 
interference on the part of the 
Rooinek, who, doubtless, had 
his own ends in view. Besides, 
had he not agreed to earn 
money by taking service with 
Hartley? He put this view of 
the matter to his cousin, Mrs 
de Villiers. She not only sup- 
ported his interpretation, but 
urged a renewal of the attack, 
and did a little outpost skir- 
mishing by upbraiding Clarie 
and coarsely accusing her of 
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brazenly setting her cap at the 
drunken Rooinek. 

It was at this point Hendrika 
took a hand. She had been 
unmistakably smitten and pre- 
possessed by Wilmot’s graceful 
flatteries and attentions. He 
was a Rooinek, therefore in- 
cluded in her mother’s denun- 
ciation of Hartley. Hendrika 
let her tongue go and asserted 
herself. Her mother retorted 
by removing any doubt as to 
whether Wilmot was included 
by describing him as a nincom- 
poop, and several other things 
for which the Taal has a copious 
descriptive vocabulary. Then 
began a tornado, engineered by 
the spoiled pet of both parents 
and tyrant of the household. 
The veneer of two years’ polish 
at school was torn off in a 
sentence, and she stood in 
the unlovely nakedness of a 
vituperative, vixenish, Boer 
maiden, 

Clarie retreated from the 
storm ito her room, Mrs de 
Villiers cowered in the kitchen, 
and Smeer hastily saddled up 
and rode back to his farm, for 
with feminine unreason Hend- 
rika struck blindly at all within 
reach of her tongue, making 
Clarie the special objective, 
“ because she began it”; Smeer, 
because he was an old fool; her 
mother, because she hated her 
pet daughter; and her father, 
because he would not interfere, 
but smoked placidly on the 
stoep. 

For days the feud raged, and 
if at times it showed signs of 
dying from want of fuel, Mrs 
de Villiers fanned the embers 
by a sneering or tearful allusion 
to the misery caused by the 
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possession of daughters who 
were 80 lost to all sense of what 
was due to their family as to 
openly and unblushingly en- 
courage Rooinek admirers. Old 
Piet was secretly angry with 
Clarie, but the expression of his 
feelings would have necessitated 
an expenditure of energy his 
indolent nature was not equal 
to, so he remained discreetly 
silent. 

Clarie, forced into isolation, 
gave way to the yearning for 
sympathy that is the outcome 
of a sense of loneliness, and her 
thoughts naturally flew to the 
man who, all unconsciously, 
was the cause of her suffering. 
On the sympathy and open sup- 
port of the young Predikant 
she knew she could not count. 
Among the fetishes of his cult 
which had survived the cleans- 
ing fire of his more liberal 
thought and education was the 
sacredness of racial exclusive- 
ness. Clarie knew well which 
side he would champion, and 
when a few days later he ar- 
rived, specially retained by 
Smeer to urge the moral and 
religious side of his cause, she, 
for the first time, received him 
without pleasure. 

His opening remark drove her 
behind a breastwork of dogged 
self-defence and hostility. 

“ Clarie,” said he, holding her 
hand, and speaking with an 
impressiveness that seemed 
forced and artificial in view of 
their former intimate relation- 
ship, “what does Timothy 
say ?—‘ Let the woman learn in 
silence with all subjection. For 


I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in silence. 
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It was Scriptural, if not pre- 
cisely apposite. 

“Learn in silence!” she re- 
turned bitterly. ‘‘Isn’t my life 
one dreary silence and subjec- 
tion.” 

And then the incongruity of 
the injunction aroused her sense 
of humour. 

“T wish you would convert 
Mrs de Villiers to that doc- 
trine,” she said. 

Mr Stegmann sat down in 
the cool shady sitting -room 
without answering. He wasin 
an oracular and Predikantal 
mood, an attitude he had long 
ceased to affect in the presence 
of Clarie. 

“ Johannes Smeer has been 
talking to you,” she said. 

The Predikant nodded, and 
there was one of those long 
pauses which punctuate Afrik- 
ander converse without embar- 
rassing it. 

“He has told me all, and, 
Clarie, though I cannot regard 
him as a fitting mate for you, 
yet I prefer it to the other 
alternative.” 


“What is that? Staying 
here to learn silence and sub- 
jection?” 


The flippant tone annoyed 
the young man. He answered 
severely— 

“Better that than to sow 
dissension among your people.” 

“You have always given me 
credit for avoiding it. Was it 
only said to flatter me? Did 
you not believe what you were 
saying ?” 

Mr Stegmann looked angry. 
Flattery was his pet aversion, 
against which he inveighed 
eloquently. 

“Tt is you who are saying 
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what you do not believe. You 
are pretending that you have 
no intention of marrying that 
Englishman.” He spoke very 
severely. 

“You are the first who has 
suggested it. If that is the 
matter on which silence is to 
be kept, it is you who have 
broken it,—you and the stupid 
person who put the idea into 
your head.” 

“But he has a right to 
object.” 

“He? Then Johannes Smeer 
has been fooling you. If he 
told you the truth, he told you 
that I had promised to consider 
what he had to say on certain 
conditions. But, Mr Stegmann, 
why do you try to stir up dis- 
sension and make my lot harder 
than it is? Is that proper 
work for a Predikant, and a 
friend ?” 

Mr Stegmann looked hard at 
Clarie, as a schoolmaster might 
at a pupil who had rebuked 
him. He was not used to being 
argued with by members of his 
Kerk. The opposition startled 
and disconcerted him. When 
Hartley got worsted in a dis- 
cussion he knocked his opponent 
down. A Predikant could not 
well do that, so he fell back on 
the violence of Scriptural denun- 
ciation of the proud and stiff- 
necked, and lectured Clarie on 
her duty to her people. 

“Which means,” interposed 
Clarie, “that I must be a pass- 
ive subject in the hands of Mrs 
de Villiers and her cousin.” 

Mr Stegmann at first said 
no, emphatically no, then he 
qualified by explaining that 
what he meant was that a Boer 
woman committed a grievous 
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wrong when she left her own 
people to marry an alien. He 
ingeniously inverted several 
passages from the Old Testa- 
ment to meet the case. But 
Clarie refused to be drawn into 
an argument based on false 
premisses. 

“Would it not be better to 
keep your objections until I 
have said I am going to marry 
an Englishman or any one 
else?” 

“But, Clarie,can you say with 
a white heart that you have no 
such intention?” 

“Why should you believe 
Johannes rather than me?” 

“‘T do not,” he replied weakly. 

“Then you do believe me; so 
the matter is settled.” And 
Clarie left the discomfited 
young Predikant to finish his 
sermon on stiff-necked women 
to Mrs de Villiers. 

But the matter was not 
settled. A few days later Mr 
Stegmann came again, appar- 
ently refreshed by his client, 
for he reopened the subject de 
novo. “Mr Stegmann,” said 
Clarie, firmly, “I do not wish 
to hurt your feelings, for I be- 
lieve you are doing what you 
think to be your duty as Predi- 
kant. But let me tell you that 
if I have thought of marrying 
the man you are referring to, 
it is because you have put the 
idea into my head. You have 
forced me to think of a man 
as a husband who is only a 
friend. Mr Hartley has never 
spoken to me of marriage, and 
until now I have never thought 
of him in that relation. He is 
only a friend whose company 
I have liked because he is so 
different to the men I have to 
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endure in this dreadful life. 
Do believe me when I tell you 
that all I want is to be left in 
peace to look after my young 
sisters and brothers, and try to 
make their lives a little brighter 
than mine was before I went 
to school. I am no longer a 
girl, Mr Stegmann, and mar- 
riage is not the one thing in 
my mind ; so please don’t make 
things harder than they are 
by helping to force me on toa 
man I can never respect or 
like.” 

Clarie spoke with intense 
feeling, and when she had fin- 
ished she was trembling. 

Mr Stegmann made no at- 
tempt to answer her: he felt 
that this was her ultimatum, 
and that he must accept it; 
but he was vexed and humili- 
ated, for it was his first rebuff. 
He was young, consequently a 
rigorous stickler for the old 
established right of the Predi- 
kant to pose as guide, phil- 
osopher, and friend in the do- 
mestic affairs of members of 
his church, particularly when 
they involved a principle on 
which he felt strongly. At 
that very time a series of 
strong philippics were issuing 
from the pulpits of both 
churches, directed against the 
growing tendency on the part 
of Afrikander maidens to al- 
low themselves to be unequally 
yoked with aliens. The young 
Predikant had joined in the 
solemn protest, and had weakly 
re-echoed it from his own pul- 
pit. Further, this was the 


first time his sacerdotal rights 
had been challenged ; and that 
the challenger should be a 
woman over whom he believed 
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he exercised considerable in- 
tellectual and moral influence, 
pained and disappointed him 
keenly. 

He sat silent for a minute 
or two, then solemnly sug- 
gested that the matter had 
reached the stage when prayer 
alone was fitting. Clarie as- 
sented; she felt some con- 
cession was due, for the young 
man was so obviously suffer- 
ing. Womanlike, she almost 
repented her victory the mo- 
ment it was assured. She 
could not forget that, in spite 
of his narrowness, Mr Steg- 
mann had been a valued friend. 
So she knelt at the table while 
the young man prayed for and 
at her at fervent length and 
with tearful earnestness, ap- 
pealing so thoroughly to the 
emotional in her nature that 
he left her subdued and con- 
trite, and seriously debating 
whether, after all, she did not 
deserve the severe things he 
had said of her egotistical con- 


tumacy. 
But with the thought of 
Hartley came a_ reaction. 


Gradually there stole over her 
a sense of the injustice of the 
whole thing. Was it not 
strange that the person who, 
of all others, should sympa- 
thise and even applaud the 
attitude she had taken with 
regard to Hartley should be 
the most ardent in his con- 
demnation? Her conscience 
became easier as she reviewed 
the circumstances of her asso- 
ciation with the man who 
seemed fated to play an im- 
portant part in her otherwise 
eventless life. Hartley was 
vaguely yet ineradicably con- 
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nected with Miss Ross ; he was 
the link that united the pres- 
ent with her happy companion- 
ship with the woman who had 
shaped her life, for he was the 
first person who had proved 
responsive to her timorous 
effort to exercise that human- 
ising sympathy which it had 
been the mission of Miss Ross 
to inculcate in all who came 
under her softening influence. 

At the time Clarie came 
to the farm from _ school, 
Hartley was engaged in pros- 
pecting a few miles away. He 
had got involved in squabbles 
with the Boer neighbours that 
had closed their doors to him, 
and thrown him upon the com- 
panionship and solace of the 
bottle. Whatever its other 
vices, drunkenness is not a be- 
setting sin of Boerdom, and the 
flagrant example of Hartley 
provided a text for the denun- 
ciation of Rooineks by the 
pharisaical old Predikant 
whom Mr Stegmann had suc- 
ceeded, and the older farmers 
of the district. Clarie’s con- 
tact with Englanders of the 
better class in Bloemfontein 
had predisposed her to a larger 
degree of catholicity than was 
tolerated in her narrow circle, 
and she boldly resented the 
implication that Hartley was a 
type. Finding herself the 
champion of an unpopular 
cause, she missed no argument 
for justifying her position, and, 
before she fully realised it, had 
succeeded in partly weaning 
the prospector from excuse for 
his vice by making him wel- 
come at the farm. After a few 
months of domesticity he had, 
with characteristic outspoken- 
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ness, assured Clarie that her 
efforts had prevented him from 
many an act of foolish indulg- 
ence, and largely restrained his 
craving for stimulant. Her 
triumph gratified her vanity 
and encouraged her to make it 
more manifest. Thus was laid 
the foundation of mutual con- 
fidence and regard that was 
deeper and stronger than either 
perhaps realised. Now the 
united efforts of the family to 
separate them produced the 
usual effect of opposition in 
such cases,—she clung to Hart- 
ley as much for the vindication 
of her own judgment as for the 
genuine liking he had inspired, 

Apart from the religious ob- 
jections urged by the Predi- 
kant, he had said but one thing 
that had impressed her. Like 
most inexperienced dialectici- 
ans, he became involved and 
discursive as he warmed to his 
subject, and introduced argu- 
ments and parallels whose ap- 
plication was not very clear. 
While endeavouring to enforce 
his doctrine of racial exclusive- 
ness, he incidentally enlarged 
on the suffering that came 
from educating children be- 
yond their sphere, citing several 
cases of Boer girls who had 
been educated to the point of 
repudiating their simple and 
ignorant parents. The illus- 
tration Clarie knew to be far- 
fetched, and precedents rare 
and exceptional; but when 
pressed for a weapon a debater 
so unskilled as young Mr Steg- 
mann seized on anything that 
looked like one. The same 
objection had been used by 
Mrs de Villiers against the 
education of Clarie’s young 
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sisters. Her views on the sub- 
ject were those of the old Boer 
school,—that a girl’s duty con- 
sisted in becoming, as soon as 
possible, the wife of a Boer and 
the patient mother of as many 
children as Providence thought 
fit. Though secretly proud of 
the superior education of her 
own daughter,—who had been 
sent to school because of her 
opposition to her prospective 
stepfather,— Mrs de Villiers 
fully realised that this superi- 
ority did not enhance the girl’s 
value in the marriage market, 
since it scared and repelled the 
men who might otherwise have 
chosen her. She therefore car- 
ried out her resolve that the 
other children should not earn 
the same disability, by refusing 
to permit Clarie to instruct 
them with her own sisters. 

The Predikant had never be- 
fore expressed to Clarie his 
agreement with the narrow 
views of Mrs de Villiers on the 
education question, and his 
present attitude surprised and 
disappointed her. 

But the thing that had made 
the most lasting impression 
was a casual illustration he 
had employed. He was ex- 
patiating on the bitterness of 
isolation that is the natural 
result of intellectual separate- 
ness from one’s fellows. 

“Tt is like christianising a 
Kafir,” he said; “you make 
him unfit to remain with his 
heathen people, but not fit to 
be received by Christian 
whites.” 

It was a telling shot, for 
that very household supplied 
a case in point. Golosh, the 
despised and ill- used Kafir 
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drudge, was the object-lesson. 
Educated at one of the native 
mission colleges of Cape Colony, 
he had for ten weary years 
been reaping the harvest sown 
by those who, with the kindest 
of intentions, had condemned 
him to a life of dreary separate- 
ness, by developing and foster- 
ing in him aspirations and 
appetites that the laws and 
social observances of the 
country conspired to suppress. 
From the time he left the 
college, Golosh had been a 
lonely outcast, regarded with 
contempt and mistrust by the 
natives whose ways were 
foreign to him, scouted and 
sneered at by the whites, to 
whom the christianised native 
is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 
He had drifted over South 
Africa till cast up, stranded, 
at Hartley’s camp on Riet- 
spruit. The Yorkshireman 
had all a colonial’s dislike for 
an educated Kafir; but being 
short of labour, and finding 
Golosh’s knowledge of English 
compensated for his own un- 
familiarity with the native 
languages, he sacrificed pre- 
judice to expediency by em- 
ploying him. When the work 
was finished Golosh was taken 
on at the farm, mainly at the 
instigation of Clarie, who felt 
something like pity for the 
forlorn, well-behaved outcast, 
though she deprecated the 
mistaken philanthropy that 
had produced a pariah. As 
a Boer woman, impregnated 
with the race prejudice of 
generations, she had all that 
sense of white supremacy which 
had heretofore prevented her 
regarding a Kafir as anything 
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more than an accessory to the 
work of the farm, as something 
less valuable than a horse or 
ox, for while one cost and rep- 
resented money, it demanded 
a certain amount of thought 
and care; but a Kafir could 
be kicked out at any moment 
with no greater loss than a 
little temporary inconvenience, 
probably with actual profit, for 
a Kafir discharged for a fault 
was by Boer ethics deemed to 
have forfeited any pay that 
might be due to him, a conting- 
ency most prudent farmers 
provided for by keeping Kafir 
wages well in arrear. 

Since her return to the farm, 
and her realisation of how far 
she stood apart from her own 
people, Clarie had at times 
found herself comparing her 
lot with that of Golosh, and he 
stood in her mind for a symbol 
of her own place in life. 
When, therefore, the same 
simile was employed by the 
Predikant, the sense of its force 
and truth overwhelmed her, 
and she writhed under the 
humiliation of the comparison 
as only a woman of her in- 
stincts could. That she should 
be unintentionally preparing 
her sisters for a fate like her 
own occurred to her in a 
stronger light than she had 
before viewed it, and the im- 
pulse to act upon Hartley’s 
advice by abandoning her 
mission filled her mind as an 
unpleasant duty to be faced 
without regard to personal 
feeling. 

Her harassed mind was 
grappling with this many- 
sided problem as she strolled 
this afternoon with Lisbeth 
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and one of the little brothers. 


She had wandered much 
farther than usual, along the 
road towards Krugersdorp, 
and was thinking of returning 
when the big form of Hartley 
on a trippling horse came over 
the rise, 

In a moment pleasure and 
regret were striving for 
mastery in her mind. She 
was satisfied that this per- 
fectly accidentalrencontre would 
be cited by the suspicious step- 
mother as proof of an under- 
standing between Hartley and 
herself, or why should she 
have chosen this rugged piece 
of road for her afternoon’s 
stroll when there were a 
dozen more agreeable walking 
grounds? The fact that it 
was the road used by Johannes 
Smeer would not weigh with 
Mrs de Villiers. 

“ A lucky meeting. I wanted 
to get you alone,” said Hartley 
as he dismounted. 

“Unlucky, rather.” 

Clarie uttered the words on 
the impulse of her feelings. 

Hartley asked why ; but the 
proper reply and her usual 
readiness in an awkward 
position failed her, and she 
stammered an attempt to fence 
an explanation. 

Hartley knew no such reti- 
cence. 

“T suppose Smeer will say 
you came to meet me by 
appointment.” : 

“Don’t talk of it, please, 
Dick; I am sick of the thing. 
When can you take him 
away? I shall go mad if he 
comes much oftener.” 

Hartley flamed up, and was 
beginning to put into vigorous 
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English the feeling that con- 
sumed him regarding the in- 
trusive Boer. Clarie stopped 
him. 

“You must not take my 
part, —it will only make it 
harder for me;” and sending 
the children on ahead, she 
gave Hartley an outline sketch 
of the position at home, care- 
fully making him understand 
that it was her treatment of 
Smeer that had provoked the 
hostility, and not the supposed 
rivalry of the Englishman. 

Hartley listened impatiently 
to the narration, then, with 
the brusque promptitude that 
was equally his strength and 
his weakness, made up his 
mind. 

“T’ll take Johannes Smeer 
to Johannesburg,” said he; 
“you shall have no more 
trouble from that brute. I'll 
agree to take his waggon.” 

The gratitude Clarie felt she 
dared not express, except in 
cautious, commonplace thanks. 

When they reached the farm 
Hartley went straight to old 
Piet, and told him he could 
not take his waggon, as he 
had made better terms with 
Smeer. The old man made 
no objection, merely remark- 
ing, what was the truth, that 
Hartley had made a _ bad 
bargain, as Smeer’s oxen and 
waggon were not equal to 
a journey such as the one 
proposed. 

Hartley rode over to Smeer’s 
farm, six miles distant, and 
clenched the bargain, stipulat- 
ing that the man should come 
at once to Johannesburg, where 
Hartley would fix up prelim- 
inaries and pay all expenses, 
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Having no vrouw to discuss 
business with, and a farm that 
could safely be left to the care 
of the couple of Kafirs who had 
charge of the few oxen that 
constituted Smeer’s sole asset, 
in addition to the waggon- 
span, he had within an hour 
conquered his natural aversion 
to haste and effort, assisted 
probably by the ten sovereigns 
Hartley paid him on account. 

They rode back to Riet- 
spruit to spend the evening 
preparatory to an early de- 
parture next day. 

As Johannes had to give 
Mrs de Villiers a full account 
of the circumstances of his 
supplanting her husband, he 
was detained in the kitchen 
for the greater part of the 
evening, affording Clarie and 
Hartley the luxury of an un- 
interrupted enjoyment of each 
other’s company. 

Clarie possessed very much 
of the curiosity and love of 
detail of the Boer woman, 
which the influence of the 
school had failed to eradicate ; 
therefore Hartley’s hatred of 
duplicity rendered the task of 
keeping vital matters from the 
probe of her questioning both 
difficult and irksome. He said 
nothing of the unaccountable 
absence of Wilmot, and con- 
trived to satisfy Clarie as to 
how Smeer was to be occupied 
and detained in Johannesburg 
pending the trek. He, of 
course, did not hint that the 
charge he had _ undertaken 
would strain his resources of 
cash and diplomacy. His 
genial Rand-bred optimism 
glazed such objections as pre- 
sented themselves, and the 
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gratitude and _ relief that 
showed in Clarie’s face amply 
atoned for any prospective 
hardships that would be the 
price of the task he had 
mapped for himself. 

He had some difficulty next 
morning to persuade Smeer 
that it was unnecessary for 
him to take the supply of 
biltong and biscuit the old 
man had provided for his 
support and sustenance in 
Johannesburg; it was harder 
still to induce him to substitute 
for it a change of clothing. 
He succeeded in both, event- 
ually ; Piet’s wardrobe supply- 
ing the raiment which Smeer 
insisted was altogether super- 
fluous, and would be returned 
unused. After a leave-taking 
that suggested a journey to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, so 
far as Smeer was concerned, 
the pair left the farm. 

Hartley made a call at the 
Resurgam, and found Adam 
preternaturally serious. 

““Who’s the Boer?” he de- 
manded suspiciously. 

Hartley explained, except his 
true reasons for bringing him. 

“Well, the sooner you get 
off the better. I’ve had an- 
other fellow here asking about 
you, and saying he knew Wil- 
mot, but I sent him off with a 
flea in his ear. I’m certain 
the Government suspect some- 
thing, but dare not search the 
property, because they have 
been sold already so many 
times. There’s another thing. 
The Town Secretary has been 
down wanting to see Wilmot. 
I had to sear my conscience 
and practise awful duplicity to 
make things straight. I said 
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Wilmot was keen on machin- 
ery, and had gone to Johannes- 
burg to inspect a new hauling 
gear. It was the closest I 
could sail to wind’ard o’ truth.” 

Hartley announced his in- 
tention of making a thorough 
search in Johannesburg as soon 
as he had bestowed Smeer 
somewhere out of danger and 
extravagance, and left for 
Krugersdorp. 

He had not been five minutes 
in his favourite bar before he 
was conscious that a red- 
headed man was signalling 
him to step into the billiard- 
room. He took the hint, and 
the man cautiously inquired— 

“Are you Dick Hartley? 
The barman told me you are.” 

“What if I am?” Dick 
looked the man up and down 
thoroughly before replying. ' 

“Is this for you?” The 
man handed him a dirty scrap 
of paper, apparently the blank 
page from a printed book. On 
it was scribbled, ‘“Steevens, 
from G.W. O.K.” 

Hartley recognised the writ- 
ing. 

“Have a drink?” It was 
the Rand formula for opening 
up negotiations. 

“ What do you know?” In 
a few words Steevens executed 
the commission he had under- 
taken to carry out. He had 
been released on payment of 
his fine, and after celebrating 
it by a prolonged debauch, had 
visited Hartley’s camp on the 
East Rand, and traced him to 
the Resurgam, where a sus- 
picious old Scottie talked about 
having him run in for trespass. 

“T was off by the next train,” 
he said; “so if I had missed 
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you it would have been his 
fault.” 

Hartley attempted an excuse 
for Adam, but Steevens inter- 
rupted— 

“Qh, yes; I guessed. He 
thought I was a detective. I 
can see as far through a brick 
wall as most people. I know 
that Wilmot knows something, 
but it’s no business of mine what 
game you have on. I know the 
Government are trying to find 
out, and they are doing their 
best to squeeze it out of him. 
If you’ll be advised by me, you 
won't let him remain there an- 
other day. They’re making it 
Hell for him,—trying to make 
him believe that his pals have 
sold him. I don’t know whether 
they have, but it looks queer.” 

Hartley’s wrath rose at the 
, suggestion, but he did not let 
it master his tongue. He ex- 
plained that his silence was 
the result of ignorance as to 
Wilmot’s whereabouts: that he 
had not received the letter said 
to have been written, and gave 
the history of his search. 

“T can see you're straight,” 
said Steevens at the end of the 
narration. ‘ Now we come to 
bed-rock. Can you raise the 
seventy-five?” 
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Hartley thought a bit, then 
said it would be a matter of a 
day or two. 

“T’ve no blunt myself,—had 
to borrow a fiver to get down 
here, besides a tenner for my 
fine; but I’ve got a good job to 
go to, and if it’s any use, my 
name will stand for a tenner at 
Bob Critchett’s bar.” 

There was just time to ride 
back to the mine and interview 
Adam. The old man received 
the news with equanimity, as 
if not in the least surprised. 
He was sorry he could not con- 
tribute to the relief fund, but 
he knew that Wilmot had 
fifteen sovereigns in his bag. 

Hartley made a rapid in- 
vestigation, and discovered the 
money which, unknown to him, 
he had been authorised to re- 
ceive. He gave Adam as much 
abuse for his meanness as he 
could crowd into the few 
minutes at his disposal, and 
got to the station in time for 
the train. Steevens accom- 
panied him, and on the journey 
gave a long account of the 
sufferings of Wilmot, which 
worked Hartley into a fever 
of indignation, and _ stimul- 
ated him to the origination 
of plans. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 


As Hartley passed through 
the streets of Johannesburg ac- 
companied by Johannes Smeer, 
he became aware that both of 
them were receiving much more 
attention from the passers-by 
than circumstances seemed to 
justify. People turned to look 
at the shaggy old Boer, and 


several young men of the lately 
arrived type actually paused 
to stare at the old man with 
rude but genuine curiosity. 
Hartley ran his eye critically 
over his companion, but saw 
nothing to excite comment, 
except that he was more shaggy 
and shabby, and perhaps a 
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shade dirtier, than the up- 
country Boer who was to be 
met on the early morning 
market. The small haversack 
slung over his shoulder gave 
him a trifle of the air of the 
Boer with whom the recent 
Raid had made stay-at-home 
Johannesburgers slightly fam- 
iliar for a few days; but the 
old man’s demeanour should 
not have attracted attention. 

Although this was the first 
town larger than a veld dorp 
that he had seen, he slouched 
along with that lack - lustre 
look in the eye, and utter 
absence of interest in his novel 
surroundings, that marks the 
difference between the South 
African Boer and the rustic of 
other countries, whose wonder 
and gaucheries on his first visit 
to congested civilisation have 
formed the text for much mer- 
riment. With his veld-born 
instinct he refused to walk by 
the side of his companion, but 
followed behind, as he would if 
walking a veld track, though, 
as he afterwards confided to 
Hartley, he kept a sharp eye 
open for the thieves and mur- 
derers who, according to a 
famous Krugerian dictum, 
formed the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the Rand. How he 
would recognise them among 
the few respectable passers-by 
he did not explain. 

This deeply rooted faith in 
the Presidential estimate of 
Johannesburg made very diffi- 
cult the task of securing an 
abiding-place for Smeer. He 
glanced suspiciously round the 
entrance - hall of the several 
boarding - houses to which 
Hartley introduced him, and 
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within a few seconds expressed 
his opinion of them by slipping 
furtively out, leaving Hartley 
to break off negotiations with 
the landlord as gracefully as 
he could. When the fourth 
proprietor so treated showed 
fight, and demanded compen- 
sation for loss of time, Hartley 
received an inspiration. He 
bundled the old man into a 
cab, and drove to that por- 
tion of the town nicknamed 
Veldschoendorp, from the fact 
that its inhabitants were mainly 
poor Afrikanders—wearers of 
the veld-shoe,—the flotsam and 
jetsam of the veld, who had 
been attracted to the town to 
find the golden city more bar- 
ren than the rocks that gave it 
its name. There Smeer soon 
found congenial company, and 
arranged to share with a Boer 
and his family of eleven per- 
sons the two ten-by-ten mud- 
rooms that formed their home. 
The sum to be paid for his 
board and lodging was just five 
shillings less than the tariff of 
the decent boarding-house he 
had rejected. 

When Hartley alighted from 
the cab in Commissioner Street 
he stood on the edge of the 
pavement for a few minutes 
to glance at what he called the 
surface indications, for he was 
feeling a sense of alienism. 
The curiosity excited by the 
passage of old Smeer through 
the streets brought home to 
him the fact that a new gen- 
eration was fast arising on the 
Rand to whom the sight of one 
of its original denizens was a 
thing of strangeness. The 
carefully dressed men who 
brushed past him in the ex 
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cited haste of up-to-date busi- 
ness methods were utterly for- 
eign to the loosely clad happy- 
go-lucky saunterers on the road 
to fortune who were the pion- 
eers of the Gold Reef City. 
He looked in vain for a man 
in shirt-sleeves, but saw instead 
ladylike and elegant women 
walking or driving, whose ap- 
pearance only a few years be- 
fore would have caused more 
staring and curiosity than 
Johannes Smeer. Just oppos- 
ite where Hartley was stand- 
ing was the modern represent- 
ative of a once famous canteen, 
where he had seen hundreds 
squandered over the counter 
in a single night’s debauch, 
and prices paid for choice 
brands of liquor or cigars that 
no man dared quote in Johannes- 
burg to-day, except at risk of 
imputations on his veracity. 
As he stared at the gaily decor- 
ated and decorously conducted 
saloon, where quiet men drank 
sixpenny drinks and even cups 
of tea, he noticed a well-known 
millionaire walk quietly into 
the bar. Hartley knew him 
as a survival of the old régime, 
when the bar was the only 
club, and Doornfontein palaces 
existed only among the may- 
be’s of the optimist. Like 
most of his class, Hertz was a 
solitary man when free from 
his following of spongers and 
sycophants, suspecting every 
man who accosted him of cov- 
ert designs on his purse or in- 
fluence. But he had been un- 
able to throw off entirely the 
associations of his early days 
in the Camp—as old stagers 
even now call Johannesburg— 
and by way of concession to 
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his only sentiment, made a 
practice of having four separ- 
ate tots of sixpenny whisky 
a-day. He swallowed them 
quickly, almost furtively, and, 
distributing a few nods among 
old-time acquaintances, hurried 
back to his palatial offices, re- 
peating to the pompous hall- 
porter the familiar apology, 
whose transparency deceived 
no one within ear-shot, “ Been 
across to the Exchange”; to 
which the porter as regularly 
answered, “Exchange, yessir ; 
not in to nobody, sir?” 

As Hartley watched Hertz, 
he awoke from the reverie into 
which he had been plunged by 
this sudden, almost startling, 
realisation of changed condi- 
tions. He remembered that 
he had come into the street to 
raise somehow £150, which 
careful calculation on the jour- 
ney up had shown to be the 
least sum on which he could 
put things in train for the ex- 
pedition that was once and for 
all to be the finishing stroke of 
his years of strenuous toil and 
hope deferred. He had had 
many @ business deal with the 
German millionaire in the days 
when millionaires were rare, 
and this the farthest off of 


them all. He would borrow 
from him. Next minute he 
was in the hall. 

“Have you an _ appoint- 


ment?” asked the porter. 
“No; tell him Dick Hartley 
wants to see him for five min- 


utes.” 
“No use, sir. He only sees 
strangers by appointment. 


Better see Mr Jones.” He 
named a subordinate unknown 
to Hartley, who repudiated 
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knowledge of him, insisted that 
he was no stranger, and de- 
manded that his message should 
be taken in. 

The porter was one of the 
new, well - disciplined school, 
the outer end of the pipe 
through which humans were 
filtered into the presence of 
latter-day gold magnates, 
through meshes formed of 
assistant secretaries, secret- 
aries, confidential clerks, and 
managers of departments. 
Hartley had heard of and seen 
from a distance these new- 
fashioned methods of system- 
atising business in Johannes- 
burg, but had hitherto no per- 
sonal experience of. them. He 
had been used to walk straight 
and unannounced into the 
office of any man he wished to 
see, but preferred waylaying 
him in the street or bar. This 
affectation of superiority and 
uaapproachable exclusiveness 
roused the democratic in his 
nature. Pushing the porter 
aside, he walked quickly to the 
end of the passage and tried 
to open the door behind which 
Hertz had disappeared. The 
porter hurried up and seized 
him by the arm. 

“That is private, sir; you 
can’t go in.” 

Two or three clerks peeped 
out of adjacent rooms and 
looked on in amaze at this 
scandalous attempt to beard 
the head of a great house in 
his private den. Some one 
mentioned the police, and in 
another minute there might 
have been good cause for calling 
them, for Hartley’s temper was 
rising fast, and declaration of 
war, couched in the expressive 
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phraseology of the old camp 
days, was on his tongue, when 
the private door opened, and 
there stood between him and 
his objective point a man as big 
as himself, whom he at once 
recognised as a well-known 
mining engineer. 

“Hullo, Hartley! what’s up? 
Come and have a drink,” and 
he led the offended giant out- 
side and over to the nearest 
bar, listening laughingly to 
his indignant denunciation of 
those who had thwarted his 
mission. 

When Hartley had cooled 
down—always a rapid process 
—he listened to and accepted 
the advice of the engineer,—to 
defer raiding Hertz and drag- 
ging him out, as was his de- 
clared intention. 

“He will be over here in an 
hour; wait for him, and catch 
him then.” 

“These new-fangled ways 
make me feel wicked,” Hartley 
answered grumpily. “I’m not 
used to em. Out in the veld 
most of the time, don’t get the 
hang of ’em. Used to people 
sending for me if they want 
me, not going cap in hand to 
them.” 

“Times have changed,” the 
engineer suggested soothingly. 
“ Business has grown since the 
early days. If a man like Hertz 
sat with his door open and 
bottle on the desk, as he did in 
the old time, he’d get through 
more whisky than work. Look 
at the crowd waiting there now. 
I had to wait nearly an hour, 
and I had an appointment.” 

The engineer was a man of 
importance in the mining world, 
so the admission carried weight. 

3 II 
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“T only want a matter of a 
hundred and fifty,” Hartley 
remarked in a tone of ex- 
postulation. 

“Green is the best man to 
see about accounts. He’s very 
prompt. Go to him now; I 
know he’s not engaged.” 

“It’s not an account. I want 
a loan.” 

The engineer whistled, fin- 
ished his whisky, and said 
“Good morning.” 

“ Hurry up!” came the voice 
of Steevens, small but distinct. 

Hartley, having no tight 
collar on, took the reminder as 
a hint to get on with his drink- 
ing, by way of stimulating the 
energy that the rebuff had 
slightly damped. There were 
several obviously thirsty and 
impecunious loafers in the bar, 
who, hearing Hartley’s order to 
the barmaid, added theirs to it. 
He utilised their friendliness to 
inquire about certain people he 
had lost sight of through his 
long and frequent absence from 
town, and the information ac- 
quired put him on the track of 
an old acquaintance, from whom 
he believed he could obtain the 
help he required. The thought 
of Wilmot being coerced into 
parting with their secret worried 
him, and forbade his wasting an 
hour in waiting for the problem- 
atical Hertz. 

He found his man in his office. 
He said he was delighted to 
meet Hartley, and looked it 
until the matter of a loan was 
broached; then his bonhomie 
froze, and the jovial friend 
became the severely business- 
like man. He was extremely 
sorry to have to say nay, but 
this Jameson Raid had practi- 
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cally ruined his prospects, and 
he could see nothing but bank- 
ruptcy before him. 

Within the next two hours 
Hartley had interviewed half a 
dozen men, who, oddly enough, 
had all lost or missed fortunes 
through that same Raid. One 
or two were frankly brutal 
enough to refuse assistance 
without excuse or apology, 
but others were heart-broken 
at the necessity which com- 
pelled denial. If he had only 
called a few days earlier 

He did not stay to hear what 
would have been the result. 
He began to realise that times 
really had changed, and he 
with them. He was plainly 
not the Hartley of three or 
four years ago, who could 
safely rely upon borrowing 
anything up to two or three 
hundreds if pushed into a 
corner, and on no _ better 
security than his word or, at 
most, an I. O. U. scribbled on 
the back of an envelope. He 
accepted the Raid as a par- 
tial explanation, but refused to 
recognise that he was begin- 
ning to pay the price of suc- 
cessive failures, and that he 
was discredited. His castles 
had proved hovels so often 
that no one who knew him 
believed in his future, “Poor 
old Hartley is going under.” 
“Whisky is doing its great 
work.” “Great pity. He 
ought to have been a wealthy 
man settled down at home 
to-day,” were some of the 
comments made behind his 
back when the word went 
round that Dick Hartley was 
in town “trying to raise 4 
bit.” 
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For the first time in his 
variegated career on the Fields 
Hartley began to take his ill- 
luck seriously. He had many 
a time been worried by want 
of immediate cash, and a little 
anxiety for the future, when 
some one of his most promising 
schemes had not fulfilled the 
promises of the prospectus ; 
but he had never before felt, 
as he did now most poignantly, 
that others were dependent 
upon his exertions. At any 
cost Smeer must be kept away 
from Clarie, and it was of 
even greater importance that 
Wilmot should be released. 
The sense of new responsi- 
bility weighed heavily, though 
the novelty of the experience 
detracted slightly from its un- 
pleasantness. 

“And I’ve always told fel- 
lows who worry that they are 
fools,” he soliloquised. ‘ Per- 
haps a’ married man with a 
family may be excused, and 
I’m pretty much as if married. 
I’ve Clarie, and Wilmot’s little 
but a kid.” 

He made one more attempt 
to borrow the money, and this 
final appeal removed any doubt 
he had as to the estimate his 
friends had of him. His last 
hope was an old chum, reputed 
rich, or at least well off, who 
opened the interview by in- 
viting Hartley to help him out 
of a tight corner by taking 
up some shares for him. On 
being told the state of affairs 
and the object of the visit, he 
lectured Hartley on his crim- 
inal folly in squandering the 
large sums that he had at 
various times handled, held 
forth on the iniquity of drink, 
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and pointed the moral by 
bluntly telling Hartley what 
people were saying of him. 

The Yorkshireman listened 
patiently to the end, then 
remarked with emphasis that 
nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to advance money 
on the shares and take quit- 
tance by the administration 
of the biggest hammering the 
lecturer had ever had. 

The afternoon was too far 
advanced for further business, 
unless he could find his man 
in some bar. He gave fortune 
the opportunity by making a 
tour of the principal canteens, 
but drew a blank. Johannes- 
burg financiers no longer used 
the bar counter as office after 
dark, and another phase of the 
altered conditions of the Camp 
was brought home to him. 

There was a newer and 
stranger condition asserting 
itself, —the thought of a 
woman kept him sober. 

“Clarie is better than a 
tight collar,” he admitted ; 
“doesn’t hurt so much.” 

The evening was rather dull 
as the result of this unseen 
control, and the temptation to 
join some of the lively coteries 
at the bar of his hotel the 
keener because he had never 
before known what it was to 
resist, He had all but suc- 
cumbed once when a practical 
remedy occurred to him. He 
went to his room, removed his 
boots, and gave them to the 
Kafir, with strict injunctions 
not to bring them back till 
six o’clock next morning. As 
he was travelling light with- 
out kit, he had not even a pair 
of slippers to fall back upon, 
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and he knew that the day 
had gone when customers in 
stockinged feet would be tol- 
erated in the bar of a leading 
hotel. 

He rose next morning full of 
a great and serious resolve, 
evolved during the waking 
hours of a long night. By 
way of assisting its successful 
issue, he sent out for a tight 
collar, and by half-past nine 
was on his way to the office 
of the chairman of the B. K. 
Syndicate, one of the countless 
ventures always being en- 
gineered on the Rand to acquire 
and hold gold claims, building 
sites, and other possibilities of 
rofit for small capitalists, 
The history of nine-tenths of 
these syndicates will be found 
in the record of small holders 
frozen out by the big com- 
panies. But the B, K.S. had 
been in existence more than 
two years, and was yet warm. 
Its assets consisted of eighty 
proved gold claims situate near 
a flourishing mine, and the 
syndicate was holding out for 
the time when the adjacent 
company would be compelled 
to buy up these claims in ac- 
cordance with a scheme of 
extension foreshadowed by the 
directorate. Hartley was the 
registered holder of four of 
these claims, representing his 
share as the original pegger 
and discoverer, and had reso- 
lutely refused several tempting 
offers to sell out. The syndi- 
cate consisted of four members, 
who were bound by agreement 
not to part with their respec- 
tive holdings except to one 
another—a usual stipulation, to 
prevent a block of claims being 
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cut up into a parcel too small 
for the market. The chairman 
had several times hinted his 
readiness to take over Hartley’s 
four claims ; but the Yorkshire. 
man’s faith in their ultimate 
value was of the most extrava- 
gantly optimistic character, and 
had been partially confirmed soon 
after by an offer being made 
by a solicitor, acting for un- 
known, but presumably influ- 
ential, principals, to take over 
the eighty claims at £500 
apiece. The offer was unani- 
mously declined by the syndi- 
cate, who ratified their act of 
faith by a. resolution, formally 
adopted, not to sell under 
£1000 a claim. In those days 
small syndicates talked in big 
figures and sometimes realised 
them. 

Hartley had summed up the 
position to the following effect: 
Ready cash he must have, 
His only means of getting it 
was by sacrificing these claims, 
which he had always regarded 
as his nest-egg. The sacrifice 
would be justified by the end, 
as the money thus obtained 
would secure him a fortune. 

He found the chairman in, 

and stated his business, 
promptly offering the whole 
or part of his claims for £500 
apiece. 
_ Mr Sander’s regretful assur- 
ance that he had not the 
money for the deal was the 
truth, so he tried to dissuade 
Hartley against selling; next 
he attempted to induce him to 
accept payment in a series of 
bills at three and six months, 
but as prompt cash was a 
desideratum, the offer had to 
be declined. 
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Mr Sander explained that 
there were only two other 
members of the syndicate to 
whom. the shares could be 
offered. One was in England, 
therefore inaccessible; the other 
was Mr Percy Jones, to whom 
he advised Hartley to go. 

Hartley knew little and liked 
less Mr Jones, against whom 
he had conceived one of those 
violent, unreasoning prejudices, 
that were an unfortunate trait 
in his impulsive character, for, 
like all men of strong likes and 
dislikes, he found that the 
world supplied more subjects 
for hatred than love. Mr Jones 
embodied in his dapper, middle- 
aged, and pompous personality 
nearly all the idiosyncrasies 
that most severely sandpapered 
Hartley’s susceptibilities. He 
always wore the whitest and 
starchiest of linen, sign and 
token to Hartley of that pros- 
perous town-bred exclusiveness 
that he associated with greedy 
scheming directors who were 
ignorant of veld-craft and the 
principles of mining, yet had 
the audacity to criticise the 
work of men like himself. Mr 
Jones never entered a canteen, 
and expressed himself severely 
against those who did. He 
also had an irritating habit of 
taking nothing for granted. 
He read every document he 
had to sign, carefully and slow- 
ly, asking numerous questions ; 
he cross-examined engineers 
and others who brought up 
reports that were perfectly 
satisfactory to the other mem- 
bers of the syndicate, and was 
always ready to damp-down 
enterprise by insisting on the 
dangers of optimism and the 
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urgent necessity for economy. 
But his crowning infamy was 
that he carried gloves and an 
umbrella in the wet and dry 
season alike. He never used 
either—but Hartley could not 
forgive him on that account: 
the only extenuating feature in 
his case was, that he did not 
wear a tall silk hat. As it 
was, he stood in the eyes of 
Hartley as a symbol of that 
devastating imported civilisa- 
tion known by the hated name 
of respectability, that was 
slowly but surely killing the 
joyous spirit of unconvention- 
ality and absolute freedom that 
was the principal charm of a 
mining-camp. Therefore did 
Hartley hate Percy Jones. 

As a matter of fact, the little 
man was simply a common- 
place type of the pushing sub- 
urban grocer or draper trans- 
planted to Commissioner Street, 
where he acted precisely as he 
did in his old environment, and 
had become a fairly successful 
small. speculator, who, by in- 
dustry, caution, not too much 
scrupulousness, and—according 
to Rand standards—the exer- 
cise of a contemptible parsi- 
mony, had contrived to employ 
his small capital to advantage. 
He was on the outer fringe of 
financial respectability, and 
paid obsequious court to the 
representatives of the big 
houses; but he was too cauti- 
ous and too small to take a 
place with them, so had to be 
content with the crumbs and 
scraps too insignificant for the 
attention of the rich man. He 
talked in millions and dealt in 
ten-pound notes. What his 
actual resources were féw 
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knew, probably no one but 
himself. There was a rumour 
that he was playing with the 
money of the members of a 
South London conventicle, in 
which he had been a shining 
light. But Johannesburg shows 
no curiosity as to a man’s 
antecedents: it is too danger- 
ous a habit, and one that has 
peculiar rebounding properties. 
Percy Jones was so unobtrusive 
and microscopic a character on 
the financial stage that he 
might have been the most no- 
torious absconding criminal 
without exciting more than a 
passing glance. And yet he 
was from the mould in which 
more than one Rand million- 
aire has been cast. 

Hartley found him in his 
tiny one-roomed office, reason- 
ably near the Exchange, and 
came to the point without any 


of that circumlocutory dodging 
round the subject which ap- 
peared to be the modern method 
of conducting negotiations that 
in the old days were decided in 
a monosyllable. 

“Want to sell my four claims 


in the B. K. Buy ’em?” 

Mr Jones deliberately finished 
the addressing of a letter, 
blotted it with irritating fre- 
quency, and, as Hartley afier- 
wards put it, ran a protractor 
and T-square over it, to make 
certain that the stamp was well 
and truly laid on. Then he 
leaned: back in his chair, put 
his finger-tips together, and 
surveyed Hartley, who had 
been filling up time by scraping 
out his pipe with a delicate 
little penknife he took from the 
desk. 

“Six months ago, Mr Hartley, 
I should have availed myself of 
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your offer, but claims—in fact, 
all mining property is not what 
it was, owing to the Raid.” 

“Qh, damn the Raid! Will 
youdeal? I must have money.” 

Mr Jones looked supremely 
interested by this honest, and 
therefore foolish, admission. 
He shook his head sagely. 

“T am afraid, Mr Hartley, 
you are not the only person in 
that position. I, myself, take 
@ very serious view of the 
future, and have to practise 
severe economy and retrench- 
ment.” 

‘“‘ Feed at a shilling restaurant 
instead of an eighteenpenny, I 
suppose,” Hartley interrupted. 
He was rapidly growing irrit- 
able. 

Mr Jones ignored the rude 
reflection on his frugality. 
“Tf I took your claims, the 
price would have to be one that 
would leave a good margin for 
a falling market.” 

“Five hundred apiece.” 

Dick was still scraping his 
pipe, and did not even look up. 

‘Impossible, ridiculous even. 
If that is your idea of business 
you are wasting your time and 
mine. By the way, how is that 
East Rand thing panning out? 
Really, Mr Hartley, I cannot 
understand how a man with 
your vast ability and knowledge 
and the magnificent chances 
you have had should be in want 
of a few paltry hundreds. You 
must have been very careless 
and foolish.” 

“You're right. I have been 
a fool to let other people profit 
by my work. I think I found 
this B. K. Reef, proved it at 
my own expense, worked and 
starved at it for months, and 
have to take a twentieth share, 
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while you, who do nothing 
except grouse, hold half. And 
now, when I want to turn my 
bit into cash, I have to get your 
leave. Yes; [amafool. But 
hurry up. I want money 
badly: if I can’t deal with 
you, I must try some one 
else.” 

Mr Jones smiled. The chair- 
man had rung him up on the 
telephone the moment Hartley 
had left the office and explained 
the position. “Give him a 
couple of hundred for a six 
months’ option, and I’ll stand 
in half,” was his message. 
‘“‘He’s hard pressed, and must 
consent.” 

“Why don’t you try our 
chairman?” asked Jones slyly. 

‘“*He has made me an offer.” 

“Paper at six months, I 
suppose ? ” 

Hartley was surprised and 


annoyed at the directness of 
the thrust. 
“ Never mind that ; what will 
you give me? Hurry up!” 
Mr Jones refused to be 


hurried. The longer these 
negotiations lasted, the more 
desperate and pliable Hartley 
would become. So he played 
with his victim. 

“Would you take the battery 
managership of a mine I know 
of? Fifty a-month, good 
quarters, and — possibilities.” 
He peered into Hartley’s face. 
Hartley returned the gaze in- 
quiringly. 

“ What do you mean by pos- 
sibilities ? ” 

“ Pickings.” 

“Oho!” 

Hartley drew his chair closer 
and looked Jones straight in 
the face. 

“What interest have you in 
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getting me a job like that? 
Where do you come in?” 

“No special interest, except 
that I happened to hear of the 
vacancy, and thought of you as 
the most suitable man I know.” 

“Very kind of you. How 
am I suitable? I’m a pros- 
pector ‘and mining engineer, 
not a chemist.” 

“Look here, Mr Hartley. 
You are a sensible man—in 
some things. I make you an 
offer that many a man would 
jump at, and you behave as 
though I were doing something 
against you.” 

“T haven’t refused it yet; 
but let’s get on with this claim 
business ; make me an offer.” 

“Very well; I told you I 
am not in a position to buy 
at a fancy price: first, because 
I haven’t the money loose; 
secondly, because I have not 
the faith in the B. K. that you 
appear to have. I'll give you 
a thousand, cash down, for your 
claims.” 

“And you are the man who 
advised the syndicate to hold 
out for a thousand apiece!” 

“ Buying and selling are not 
the same, Mr Hartley. I am 
not obliged to buy your claims, 
therefore if I take them it 
will be at a price that suits 
me.” 

Hartley got up, looking 
stormy. 

“Wait a bit,—don’t be im- 
petuous. It would be a pity 
to sell out now when prices 
are so low. Suppose you gave 
me a six months’ option to 
take them at £400 apiece. I'll 
give you £150 for the right of 
refusal at that price.” 

Hartley hesitated. It was 
a terrible sacrifice, but—— 
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Wilmot! What was happen- 
ing at Pretoria? 

“It’s a bad bargain, but it’s 
a deal,” he said. 

Mr Jones promptly wrote 
out an option note, read, re- 
read, and altered it several 
times. 

“Tt’s in the usual form,” he 
said, as he handed it to 
Hartley, who laid it on the 
desk ‘without looking at it. 
“Cheque before signature, 
please.” 

Mr Jones wrote out his 
cheque, a long and tedious 
operation. Hartley examined 
it, put it into his pocket, then 
signed the option note. 

“What about this battery 
managership and the pick- 
ings?” he asked, looking 
steadfastly at Jones. 

“Surely, Mr Hartley, there 
is no occasion to tell an ex- 
perienced man like you how 
a battery manager can in- 
crease his salary—if he has a 
trustworthy person outside.” 
He looked up furtively. 

Hartley stood up with both 
hands on the table, and glared 
at Jones, who quailed, for there 
was thunder in the air. 

“You damned little scoun- 
drel! You are an amalgam 
thief, eh? I guessed it all 
along, and you want me to 
steal for you, eh?” 

The protest that was on 
Mr Jones’s lips was never ut- 
tered. Hartley’s open hand 
came heavily on his cheek, 
followed by a staggering slap 
from the left. Then he was 
dragged forward over the 
table and his head banged 
against it. 

‘“‘That’s what I think of you, 
you little thief. Now, call the 
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police and tell them what I 
hammered you for.” 

Mr Jones did not call for 
the police. He gathered him- 
self together with a surprising 
show of offended dignity and 
adjusted. his dress, remarking 
quietly, “I excuse you, Hartley, 
for you are drunk, but you will 
hear more of this.” 

“Come over to the bank and 
bring that option note,” said 
Hartley. “I must have wit- 
nesses that this business is 
honest on my side. I can’t 
afford to be mixed up with 
a gold thief.” 

Mr Jones hung back, but 
when Hartley moved towards 
him he hurried to put on his 
hat, collected his umbrella and 
gloves, and followed. 

“Go on ahead; I won’t be 
seen in the street with you.” 
Mr Jones meekly obeyed, and 
led the way to his bank. 

“Look at that note,” said 
Hartley to the teller. “I’ve 
sold him an option. Here’s 
the cheque. Both all right, I 
hope?” 

The teller glanced at both, 
and said they were. Hartley 
took up his money and went off, 
without further word to Jones. 

The little man returned to 
his office chuckling. He was 
amused that the teller should 
have vouched for an option 
note that made the money 
paid part of the purchase price 
instead of the premium for the 
privilege. He would willingly 
take a hammering every day 
on such terms. 

Hartley’s luck took the line 
of a straight flush, as he de- 
scribed it, as soon as he had 
finished with Mr Jones, and he 
was half disposed to ascribe it 
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to the Powers for Good that 
reward righteous: acts, the act 
recognised in this case being 
the hammering of a rascal who 
would have made a thief of a 
needy man. 

In any other place the for- 
tuitous coincidences of the day 
would have been regarded as 
extraordinary. On the Rand 
they ranked merely as natural 
sequences in the run of luck 
that had set in. Hartley’s 
heart was filled with greater 
and holier joy by the castiga- 
tion he had administered to 
Jones than by the knowledge 
that his great scheme was in 
train. Having some hours to 
spare before his train was due 
for Pretoria, and a tight collar 
to keep him in check, he yielded 
to that spirit of gregariousness 
and generosity which he called 
feeling good, and took a cab to 
a remote bar, where he could 
practise his goodness with the 
least risk of having it abused 
by the spongers who had the 
eye of old Adam M‘Queen for 
@ man with an abnormal de- 
velopment of the organ of 
benevolence, 

The Golden Kopje Hotel had 
been one of Hartley’s retreats 
for several years, when desirous 
of recuperating at the later 
stages of a prolonged spree. 
The proprietor, an old mining 
man, was oddly enough a 
rigorous abstainer, and that 
curious anomaly, more fre- 
quent than might be believed, 
a drink seller with a conscience, 
Hartley had always found the 


Golden Kopje a safe haven. 


M‘Cormick the proprietor 
nursed him with strong yet 
gentle hand, tapering off his 
drinks till he was restored to 
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self-control, and, as often as 
not, sending him back to work 
under escort, and with the loan 
of a tenner. 

“Turned up at last,” was 
Mac’s quiet salutation, as Hart- 
ley burst into the bar. “Found 
another place where they do 
mending and repairing, I sup- 
pose?” 

He had heard that Hartley 
had been in Johannesburg 
several times without visiting 
him, and as Mac could not con- 
ceive Hartley loose in town 
without requiring the tapering- 
off treatment, he was hurt at 
the implied neglect and in- 
gratitude. 

“Haven’t come to be mended 
this time. Come for a quiet 
chat and drink. Have struck 
a patch. Going to celebrate 
it very quietly. Give me small 
bottle.” 

Mac grunted deprecatingly, 
as if he resented the pros- 
pect of business; went to the 
little partitioned compartment 
at the end of the counter 
that served as his office, and 
returned with a large envelope, 
which he handed to Hartley, 
remarking— 

“Thought you were going to 
make me a present of it. You'd 
better take it, though; your 
patches don’t get beyond the 
green stage nowadays. You'll 
want it.” 

Hartley found fifty pounds 
in notes. 

“Thanks,” he remarked, care- 
lessly, “Knew they'd be all 
right with you.” 

“Don’t lie, Dick,’ Mac 
answered quietly. “You knew 
nothing about them. I took 
them off you one night six 
months ago. You came in 
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very full up, and had a couple 
of beauties with you, who 
would have cleared you out 
if I hadn’t. I’ve heard about 
your trying to borrow a bit.” 

Dick owned up, insisted on 
leaving a fiver to be drunk out 
by certain “ good boys” whom 
he specified, finished his whisky, 
Mac having refused to serve 
him with a champagne, as it 
excited him too quickly, and 
travelled stationwards. 

The first piece of luck 
brought the second in its train, 
for the excitement of this 
unexpected addition to his 
treasury drove from his mind 
the telegram he had. intended 
to despatch to Wilmot, an- 
nouncing the impending release. 
Had that knowledge come to 
the jail officials, a final and 
probably successful effort would 
have been made to force a con- 
fession from Wilmot. If it 
failed, he would have been 
transferred to Potchefstroom 
jail, in order to retard the 
process of release. 


“ Another turn of the screw 
and I’m certain I should have 
squealed,” he confided to Hart- 
ley when, a few hours later, 
they sat together over the first 
decent: meal he had tasted for 
two weary months. “TI shall 
never forgive myself for mis- 
trusting you, old chap, and I 
don’t expect you to do so, for 
you can never understand what 
it is to have nothing but doubt 
to feed upon for two months, 
doubt being fed on silence half 
the time, and the other by the 
suggestions of those black- 
guards. Things did look 
black against you, Dick, — 
didn’t they?” 
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“No,” answered Dick em- 
phatically. “I don’t think I 
ought to excuse you except for 
your ignorance. If you knew 
better, you’d know enough to 
be satisfied that Dick Hartley 
had never played dog. Damn 
you! Wilmot, you make me feel 
wicked at the thought of it. 
If you didn’t look so miserable 
and starved, I’d punch you. 
Tll go and knock it out of 
the blackguards who kept your 
letter back. Who were they?” 

Wilmot wisely and truthfully 
answered that he did not know, 
and advised a prompt removal 
from the atmosphere of official- 
dom. 

“They know nothing, but 
suspect a lot,” was his sum- 
mary of his story of the 
attempts to worm his secret 
from him in the jail. 

‘‘T had been a fool, no doubt, 
and brought all the trouble on 
myself and you by opening my 
mouth to Ellis. We shall be 
shadowed for some time ; but I 
rely on your smartness to get 
over that difficulty.” 

They discussed the plan of 
campaign in the seclusion of a 
first-class carriage going down 
to Johannesburg that evening. 

There was nothing now to 
prevent forward action. Wil- 
mot was to stay quietly in 
Johannesburg for a few days, 
by way of throwing any fol- 
lowers off the track, while 
Hartley got Johannes Smeer 
back to his farm to prepare the 
waggon. 

The two parted at the station 
at Johannesburg. Wilmot went 
to the Golden Kopje to be 
quiet; Hartley took a ticket 
for the East Rand, as if re- 
turning to his work there, but 
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slipped off the train a few 
stations out, and returned in 
a closed cab to Johannesburg. 
Early next morning he had 
Smeer mounted on a hired 
horse, and off by road to his 
farm, forty-five miles distant. 
It was safer to smuggle him 
off this way than from the spy- 
infested railway -station, and 
the old man was more at home 
in the saddle. He took with 
him an order on a Krugersdorp 
storekeeper to provide pro- 
visions for the journey, and 
cash to pay for them, so as 
to avoid any mention of his 
principals. The loading up of 
the gear and return of the gun 
to Adam for completion was 
arranged with equally satis- 
factory unobtrusiveness. 
Hartley sent for Adam to 
give him instructions that 
could not be intrusted to the 
post, and the visit was made 
the occasion of a farewell cele- 
bration at the Golden Kopije. 
Adam proved a_ veritable 
skeleton at the feast. He was 
suffering from a combined at- 
tack of moral rectitude and 
pessimism, largely induced by 
the withdrawal of Wilmot from 
the Resurgam, necessitating the 
appointment of a successor, who 
would have to be educated 
into the keeping of a secret, 
since the conditions were not 
now favourable to scaring away 
authorised interlopers. There 
was also another burden on his 
mind. He had been promised 
£500 for his services in refitting 
the gun; but on discovering 
that his ideas as to the com- 
pletion of the working mechan- 
ism were correct, he hinted that 
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his reward should be doubled, 
for the following extraordinary 
reason: so long as the gun was 
unworkable his conscience was 
clear, for no harm could come 
to white men from its use by 
Kafirs; but now that he was 
able to make it a perfect engine 
of destruction, he was assisting 
in an enterprise both illegal and 
immoral, to say nothing of its 
danger. 

“Tf you are found out, as 
you certainly will be,” said he, 
“the Government are sure to 
guess that I fixed the thing up, 
for all the Rand knows my 
mechanical skill,—or at any 
rate they will, as soon as my 
motor is completed.” 

“Tf our secret doesn’t come 
out till then, we have plenty of 
time,” Hartley suggested brut- 
ally; and then followed one of 
those acrimonious arguments 
on mechanics that had ceased 
to amuse Wilmot because of 
their tiresome retrieving of old 
ground. 

Hartley was in too good a 
humour to feel wicked, there- 
fore he agreed to pay Adam a 
thousand pounds by way of 
salving his exacerbated con- 
science. The old man, on his 
part, solemnly agreed not to 
play any tricks with the ma- 
chinery, but to deliver the gun 
in proper working order. 

“Dick,” said he, after the 
seventh and final whisky, “I 
know you're going to get into 
trouble, but do be careful. As 
soon as you get the diamonds 
hide away my share safely, for 
it would be awful if I got 
nothing for all this tearing o 
my conscience.” 


(To be continued.) 











COVENTRY 


THE more careful readers of 
Mr Champneys’ biography of 
Coventry Patmore, or of Mr 
Gosse’s excellent little memoir 
lately published, will agree 
that here was one of the com- 
paratively few poets for whom 
Fortune was not too unkind. 
His life had its griefs, but if 
at any time they were keener 
than the sorrows of most other 
men, which is uncertain, it was 
because they were the with- 
drawal of benefactions greater 
than most other men are con- 
scious of. “’Tis better to have 
loved and lost, Than never to 
have loved at all,” is truest 
where the loved one was most 
worthy and most beautiful. 
And if, as a poet and ambitious, 
Patmore had to pass through 
a@ long day of neglect with 
little promise beyond night- 
fall, he did live into a new 
time of admiring recognition ; 
and whenever that happens, in 
such cases an interlude of neg- 
lect is but as a lovers’ quarrel. 
His history tells of hardships 
and humiliations in youth, and 
such no doubt there were of 
one sort or another; but we 
see that the humiliations were 
gossiped into an importance 
far beyond reality, while as 
for the hardships they were 
of the kind that do young 
poets quite as much good as 
harm. 

The indiscretions and weak- 
nesses of Peter George Patmore, 
the poet’s father, were the 
cause of these troubles. “He 
was a notorious rather than 
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@ distinguished author,” says 
Mr Gosse, “and it is difficult to 
reconcile the species of abhor- 
rence with which most of his 
contemporaries regarded him, 
with the bold and pious claims 
to our respect which his son 
never ceased to put forward.” 
‘“‘Abhorrence” is a strong word, 
and yet not much too strong 
for the feeling against him 
which that fatal affair of the 
duel evoked and the publica- 
tion of ‘My Friends and Ac- 
quaintance’ long afterwards 
confirmed. The appearance of 
his son’s ‘Angel in the House’ 
(1854-63) recalled P. G. Pat- 
more to the literary practi- 
tioners of the time, and I myself 
remember that his name was 
never mentioned at that day 
but in terms of contemptuous 
aversion. But la mode has 
always much to do with public 
opinion, and I also remember 
thinking that reprobation of 
P. G. P. was loudest when it 
was evidently echoed: echoed 
with the same emphasis which 
affirms a righteous if not an 
informed belief in the worst 
that has been said against 
“Bloody Mary.” Whole gener- 
ations have ignorantly decried 
much more important and more 
blameless men than P. G. 
Patmore; and though he made 
his want of character plain 
enough in various ways, no one 
can read the evidence brought 
out by Mr Champneys in the 
matter of the Scott-Christie 
duel and still think Scott's 
second the wmiscreant of 
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Thackeray’s imagination, and 
not of his alone. 

Tribulation, this, to the 
younger Patmore’s mind, how- 
ever well assured that his 
father was blamed to an un- 
just excess; yet it had no such 
prejudicial effect upon his start 
in life as seems to be supposed. 
To some extent it must have 
been injurious, no doubt; but 
the ample records of his life 
attest that, boy and man con- 
tinuously, he never lacked the 
friendship and encouragement 
of distinguished and capable 
men. Many of these were 
familiar acquaintances of P. 
G. Patmore, of whom his 
cautious biographer, Mr 
Champneys, is able to say 
that, despite the obloquy occa- 
sioned by the duel, “he seems 
to have maintained his former 
friendships and to have made 
Till the 
time of the financial crash 
which sent P. G. Patmore fly- 
ing from his creditors (Coventry 
being then twenty-two years 
old and still browsing among 
literary and scientific studies), 
his family lived in easy circum- 
stances; and if the head of it 
was but a minor light himself, 
he was eagerly perceptive of 
the genius in his son and 
studious to prepare and ad- 
vance his ambitions. In short, 
the young man was allowed 
every chance of being self- 
made,—which we may well 
believe the better kind of 
making for a lad of Coventry 
Patmore’s temperament. His 
circumstances and associations 
to this time entirely favoured 
the free growth of a vigorous, 
ravenous, but eclectic and des- 


many new ones.” 
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ultory mind, rebellious to all 
constraint but such as its own 
morale assented to. His liter- 
ary predilections, especially the 
cultivation of his poetic gifts, 
were most pleasing to his 
father, for there the sire could 
usefully direct and warn the 
son; yet when the son turned 
his thoughts to chemistry as a 
vocation the father consented 
sacrificially by supplying the 
necessary apparatus. Had it 
been a turn to architecture,—a 
yet more natural and promising 
bent, as the high authority of 
Mr Champneys vouches for,— 
P.. G. Patmore would have 
consented as readily to the full 
extent of his means. 

My belief is that Patmore 
would have excelled in any 
pursuit to which he could give 
a willing mind. There have 
been poets of whom it might 
be said that they could have 
been nothing else usefully. 
That, however, was not Pat- 
more’s case. His shapely head, 
every line of which was either 
grace or strength, or both, was 
not the abode of an all-pre- 
dominating faculty, unless we 
mean by that the informing 
imagination which, wherever 
it exists, is there to impart 
genius to any set employment 
of the mind. For Patmore, to 
be poet was one of a group of 
capabilities, some others of 
which fell not far short of the 
poetic faculty as a natural en- 
dowment, and would have pros- 
pered accordingly by exercise 
and cultivation. So I came to 
believe, at any rate. But the 
poetic gift was the greater. It 
was the first called upon, and 
soon became in turn the most 
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importunate, Under paternal 
expectation he wrote poems in 
his teens “‘ with a view to pub- 
lication,”—verses which, after 
they had been tried on the 
elder Patmore’s literary friends, 
were gathered into a book and 
made a sufficiently hopeful stir 
in the world. Coventry was 
then twenty-one years old. It 
was in the following year that 
his father’s dwindling fortunes 
broke down beneath a pro- 
digious pile of railway specula- 
tions; whereupon Coventry had 
no choice but to earn his bread 
by means that demanded the 
least expenditure of capital. 

Poetry, however, was not 
only a very poor but a lagging 
paymaster, and, as his bio- 
graphers have reported, the 
best use that Patmore could 
put pen and ink to for the 
satisfaction of immediate needs 
was translation from the French 
for Bohn at the rate of little 
more than four shillings a-day. 
Not that the smallness of this 
return was all the fault of 
Bohn: Patmore acknowledged, 
with that twinkle of the eye 
which usually accompanied his 
exaggerations, that it was 
partly due to ignorance of the 
French language. These hard 
times—which, if they left his 
health undamaged materially, 
are not altogether deplorable— 
lasted for fifteen months; and 
then, by the kindly interven- 
tion of Monckton Milnes, were 
ended by his appointment to 
@ post in the British Museum 
library. 

All that is known of Coventry 
Patmore goes to show that he 
was remarkably unchanging 
both in mind and manner. Be- 
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tween seventeen and seventy 
there were, no doubt, long- 
lasting differences of mood, 
but only such as may be ex- 
pected to attend variations of 
fortune, the nights and morn- 
ings of bereavement, the ascent 
to maturity, and the decline 
to old age. Of moods only: 
throughout them all his well- 
defined characteristics in youth 
persisted without noticeable 
change, though not without cor- 
responding variations of work- 
ing impulse. In a description 
of him in boyhood from the pen 
of his fond father (Mr Champ- 
neys quotes it at some length), 
opinions and sentiments are 
attributed to him which, while 
they are much too deep and 
strange for P. G. Patmore’s in- 
vention, are quite in keeping 
with the poet’s talk fifty years 
after. ‘Our boy-poet held,” 
says P. G., “that all written 
poetry, even the highest and 
purest, does but lower and 
debase rather than exalt and 
define that idea of the poet 
which he believed in as he be- 
lieved in the idea of the God- 
head; both being conceptions 
incapable of expression by 
words or even of thoughts,— 
only of being felt.” And so “if 
he had been called upon to em- 
body Poetry in effigy, through 
the medium of painting or 
sculpture, he would have given 
it in a form, not of Apollonian 
beauty and immortal youth, 
but of infancy,—the face alone 
of a sleeping infant.” What- 
ever the value of the thought, 
this is in the Patmorian vein 
precisely. Or if the question 
is not of mind but manner, two 
of the oldest and most distin- 
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guished of Patmore’s comrades 
at the Museum describe the 
tall, spare, silent man — per- 
fectly urbane when he did 
converse, but isolated by pre- 
occupation and entirely desti- 
tute of small-talk—in terms 
that would have fitted him 
as well in the last decade 
of his life. 

But though the man himself 
passed from stage to stage of 
his career with his original 
equipment of character quite 
unmodified, his history was 
broken and renewed very dis- 
tinctly at the date of his enter- 
ing the service of the British 
Museum. It would have been 
so even if ail that happened 
then was the finding of a safe 
and independent footing for the 
first time. But it also hap- 
pened that in the same year, 
we might almost say, he passed 
without pause or jar from an 
expiring literary period into its 
distinctly different successor. 
The Hazlitt and Peter Patmore 
time had come to its last days. 
Tennyson had arisen, Tennyson 
with whom Coventry Patmore 
had already made acquaint- 
ance; and the new movement 
of which the Pre-Raphaelites 
were the more distinctive 
though not the only promoters 
had begun. (Indeed, the mem- 
bers of that brotherhood saw 
their laureate in Patmore when 
all they had to go upon was his 
little book of verse published 
two or three years before the 
P.R.B. became a corporation.) 
And in the next year he im- 
ported a strong congenial and 
lasting influence into his life 
and work by marrying Emily 
Andrews. 
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It is his work rather than 
his domesticities that these few 
pages are concerned with, but 
yet I will say as much as 
this, that I have heard from 
men of entirely different char- 
acter, and even of hostile tem- 
peraments, the same enthusi- 
astic praise of Emily Patmore’s 
beauty and goodness that is 
recorded in the biographies. 
Mr Champneys says of her, 
that for every sympathetic 
reader of the ‘Angel in the 
House’ a special interest will 
attach to the poet’s first wife ; 
for the dedication of this poem 
—“To the memory of her by 
whom and for whom I became 
a poet”’—seems to be literally 
true. “Though Patmore was 
already, both by idiosyncrasy 
and, as he believed, almost by 
@ supernatural command, de- 
voted to the praise of woman- 
hood and of nuptial love, he 
could not conceivably have 
accomplished his task as he 
has done had he remained 
without personal experience 
of married life, or had the 
partner of his earlier manhood 
been less qualified to serve as 
a revelation to him of the 
perfection to which a woman 
as wife and mother may at- 
tain.” I say nothing against 
that, and yet prefer to take 
a step backward from this 
happy marriage, thinking that 
if we do so a clearer view 
may be obtained of a flight of 
verse which, starting from the 
daisied earth, aimed at the inner 
sanctuaries of Heaven. 

The greatest mystery of love, 
when we mean by that the 
love between the sexes, never 
comes into the story - books, 
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and the poets seem to have 
reasons of their own for taking 
no notice of it. One of their 
reasons is perhaps that child- 
love is a mystery too mys- 
terious. As one student of the 
passion says, “a flower rooted 
and blooming in the air could 
hardly be more strange than 
the love which many a little 
man of ten years old shyly 
cherishes for some little maid 
no more grown up than he.” 
Child as he is, the love in 
him is the veritable passion. 
It is no romantic attachment 
like that which bound Celia 
and Rosalind to each other, or 
such as couples the brace of 
lads who go apart on all pos- 
sible occasions to read together, 
stroll together, fish together, 
dwell together in a maze of 
aspirations and _ confidences. 
It is the true passion in all 
that poets tell of its intensity, 
its absorption, its devotion, its 
fancy-kindling romance. There 
are the same joys, misgivings, 
jealousies that chequer the love 
of a later day, with no differ- 
ence at all but one. It is love 
in childhood, conceived and 
lived in so much innocence 
that we might suppose it 
bathed in those “clouds of 
glory” which Wordsworth 
told of. It is likely enough, 
indeed, that this mysterious 
child-love is not a very com- 
mon though not a rare experi- 
ence; and, besides, they whom 
it has visited dare not speak of 
it, feeling its incredibility and 
fearing derision. But there is 
another love very like it which 
is quite common. Calf-love it 


is called, for here derision ven- 
tures; “‘but wise men know,” 
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as our author says, “that calf- 
love is very much more and 
very much better than a foolish 
growth of disordered senti- 
mentalities. They know that 
for the right sort of lad, the 
boy with mind in him, it is 
a sunburst of illumination ;” 
while as for the common young 
man, though he may seem 
more foolish still when over- 
taken by it, his perceptions 
of what is highest, fairest, 
sweetest in the world will be 
broadened and clarified. Above 
all, “he will put the distance 
from heaven to earth between 
himself and whatever mer- 
maids, sirens, and other allur- 
ing she-monsters may fall in 
his way.” Here we see its 
likeness to that other love: a 
love with all the exaltation, all 
the spirituality of the true pas- 
sion, and none of the grossness 
which science and cynicism 
teach us is its only begetting. 
What all this leads to is 
already guessed, probably. It 
leads to the supposition that 
the aforesaid flight of verse 
(Patmore’s, to wit) which, con- 
tent at first with the heights 
of Tamerton Church Tower, 
aspired to circle at the gates 
of Paradise, had their inspira- 
tion and authority from these 
loves. Patmore had experi- 
enced both. In his ‘Life of 
Barry Cornwall’ he wrote :— 


“Those infantine passions, almost 
peculiar to, and perhaps almost in- 
variably occurring in, the childhood 
of poets, are events of extreme im- 
portance in the history of their souls ; 
and the world is probably indebted 
for one of its very highest blessings, 
namely, the imaginative glory which 
irradiates its idea of love, to the fact 
that poets, who are mainly the orig- 
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inators and Tgp nar ag of that idea, 
have had this singular capacity for 
loving, with the full vehemence of 
that passion, in the innocence and 
ignorance of childhood; their man- 
hood retaining amid all its error and 
obscuration the happy memory of that 
smokeless flame.” ! 


These lines are proof. suffi- 
cient that the writer of them 
had gone through an experi- 
ence of child-love, and a similar 
course of the love miscalled of 
the calf is a matter of history. 
The name of Her is known. 


She was a Miss Gore; and Mr. 


Champneys is able to say that 
the affair made an impression 
on him which he never lost. 
“It was as it were his matric- 
ulation in the school of love, 
and initiated him in the mys- 
teries of emotion and feeling 
which were the foundation of 
his later poetry. It may be 
noted, too, that this experience 
is apparently coincident in time 
with the supernatural behest 
which he believed had been 
given him, and the inspiration 
may have been connected with 
this passion.” But Patmore 
was at that time only sixteen 
—which is early for the con- 
sciousness of a supernatural 
behest on such a subject: a 
consciousness which, from the 
nature of the case, must include 
as full a knowledge of love in its 
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earthliness. as in its divinity. 
And it also seems that his initi- 
ation into. such mysteries of 
emotion and. feeling as might 
suggest the oneness of earthly 
love with the love Divine came 
earlier and more wonderfully. 
No. It is amore natural sup- 
position, I think, that these 
loves—the second allied to the 
first—were indeed the founda- 
tion of Patmore’s later poetry, 
but not immediately or by first 
intention as the surgeons say. 
It was a sufficiently complete 
and beautiful idea that a passion 
which could be so purely inno- 
cent, so entirely spiritual, while 
yet endowed with its every 
other characteristic, but espe- 
cially ardour, devotion, exalta- 
tion, might be and should be 
carried into marriage; there to 
become a double flame, two in 
one, and still continue virginal, 
to use Patmore’s own word. 
The poet would have had 
mission enough who devoted 
his genius to the dissemination 
and fulfilment of this one idea: 
an idea, too, so congenial to 
poesy, and poesy being its most 
capable if not its only inter- 
preter. If Patmore brooded 
upon it as a theme for im- 
mortal verse before knowing 
and marrying Emily Andrews, 
it was after that time that he 





1 And so, in that perfect little poem, ‘‘ The Revelation,” Patmore writes,— 


Love wakes men, once a lifetime each ; 
They lift their heavy lids and look; . 
And lo! what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book. 
And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget; but, either way, 
That and the Child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day. 


, Here, I think, ‘‘ the Child’s unheeded dream” points to the dream-state which 
many men, poets and others, remember as half the inner life of their child- 


hood, understanding it as the secret of their recognition and acceptance of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Intimations of Immortality.” 
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determined on it, or what of 
that dedication of ‘The Angel 
in the House’ to her “by 
whom and for whom I be- 
came a poet”? There is, in- 
deed, no clear evidence in that 
poem that its scheme and pur- 
pose were as definite as our 
description of them. But they 
were in the poet’s mind, as 
they know who ever heard him 
on his great engrossing theme ; 
and his meaning flowed out in 
sufficient distinctness between 
the lines of his verse if but 
dimly expressed in the verse 
itself. 


‘* Virgins are they before the Lord 

— hearts are pure; ‘ the vestal 
Is not,’ so runs the Poet’s word, 

‘By marriage quenched, but flames 

the higher.’ 

Warm, living is the praise thereof ; 

And wedded lives which not belie 
The honourable heart of love 

Are fountains of virginity.” 
These lines do not appear in 
the printed poem, but they 
were in the original manu- 
script, it seems; and if the 
withdrawal of a passage so 
extremely characteristic needs 
explanation, it must be, I 
think, that the teaching in 
these verses was reserved for 
larger treatment in that third 
or fourth Book of ‘The Angel 
in the House’ which was never 
written. For the work as 
originally designed was to be 
another Divina Commedia in 
extent and comprehension: so 
Patmore’s friends understood, 
and we know of hints of his 
own to the same effect. The 
death of her by whom and for 
whom he became the poet 
of nuptial love broke off this 
design. 
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For me, I am Philistine 
enough to wish that Patmore 
had fulfilled his purpose and 
had done with it before his 
bereavement. He was right 
in thinking that there was new 
and immense scope for poetic 
treatment in his spiritual 
romance of nuptial love as at 
first conceived and _ wisely 
limited. It was no easy task, 
indeed, to give to the marital 
relation a new character, by 
reconstructing it from the 
ecstatic innocence of childhood 
and the saintliness of heavenly 
love. But there were sound 
foundations to go upon ; known 
possibilities ; much experiential 
accomplishment at many a 
hearth ; and of course Patmore 
was again right in holding 
that the primal passions of 
mankind are exalted and puri- 
fied by their idealisation, and 
could be by nothing else. 

In brief, the theme to which 
he devoted his genius was 
gloriously high, eminently good, 
original and engaging as ro- 
mance in the spiritual sphere, 
—altogether excellent within 
its own wide bounds. But it 
was not so kept; and there- 
fore again I say I wish it had 
been completed out of hand 
in her days who was its chief 
inspiration. 

When, a few years after her 
death, more of Coventry Pat- 
more’s verse appeared, it was 
seen that he had carried his 
musings on nuptial love into a 
sphere where his genius moved 
in far greater strength and 
dignity, but where many of us 
could not follow him with either 
ease or comfort, and where he 
himself could never come to rest 
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and completion. Mr Champ- 
neys says of this transference 
and transformation, “‘ Love, the 
main subject of all Patmore’s 
verse, is no longer shown as 
love in earthly fruition, but is 
raised and etherealised, becom- 
ing more closely identified with 
Divine love.” Here “love in 
its earthly fruition” means 
nuptial love; long brooding 
upon which “in the ideal light 
in which his chosen subject 
presented itself to his im- 
agination served to trans- 
figure all its accidents: and 
this involved a risk of carrying 
the analogy beyonddue bounds.” 
It did ; the nuptial love of man 
and woman being closely identi- 
fied with the relations of the soul 
to Almighty God. It is not 
very difficult to make out the 
line of transition which carried 
Patmore, as some of his most 
inalienable friends thought, be- 
yond due bounds. Nuptial 
being once sublimated to the 
intensity and purity of those 
“infantine passions” that Pat- 
more knew of, we can all see 
that it would bear a strong 
likeness to the yearning love of 
many lofty and many lowly 
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souls for their God in heaven. 
Our human relations have set 
up such a likeness already, and 
are to the most simple and the 
most profoundly religious minds 
contenting symbols of the rela- 
tions of the All-Father to His 
children. Yet whenever ad- 
vance from the Brute Age 
makes it possible to continue , 
into nuptial love the intensity, 
ecstasy, purity of child -love, 
then, perhaps, the love of man 
and woman may be thought at 
one with the relations of God 
and the soul. But these ifs and 
whens! To most minds they 
must conjure up an ever-im- 
passable barrier to the theories 
and persuasions which Patmore 
had been led into by a pre- 
disposition to religious mysti- 
cism and long dwelling upon a 
darling thought. He did corry 
to excess in some of his later 
poems this analogy, this anal- 
ogy passing into identity, 
between human and Divine 
love; and did so with little 
dread of the connubial imagery 
which used to figure in some of 
our more favourite hymns.' 
But if, like others of Coventry 
Patmore’s most admiring and 





' Much has been heard of Patmore’s suppressed tractate ‘‘Sponsa Dei,” which, 
as Mr Gosse describes it, was in strict accordance with the moods of ‘‘The 
Unknown Eros.” He also describes it as a masterpiece, polished and modulated 
to the highest degree of perfection ; and although he thinks that Patmore rightly 
yielded to the consideration that it ‘‘should not be thrown to the vulgar,” the 
burning of ‘‘Sponsa Dei” was simply deplorable. I also read this manuscript. 
The question being whether it should be published or not, I was invited to drop my 


light word into the long-wavering balance of Yes and No. 


It seemed to me that 


between ‘‘ The Unknown Eros” and ‘‘ Sponsa Dei” there was nearly all the differ- 
ence between poetic intimations of a doctrine and a statement of it in definite and 
reasoned prose. What the full doctrine was may be judged from the intimations 
or discovered from Mr Gosse’s account of it; and although I agree with him that 
‘*Sponsa Dei” was an extraordinary piece of literary workmanship, I go with him 
no farther. The “‘ astounding difficulties” which he says were surmounted by 
the purity and crystalline passion of the writer were in fact insurmountable. I 
have never regretted counselling suppression. For how should anything pub- 


lished nowadays not be “thrown to the vulgar”? 
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abiding friends, I regret . this 
extension of his one great theme, 
it need not be supposed: that the 
feeling proceeds altogether from 
religious sensibility. The poems 
questionable on this account 
are but few; they are not all 
readily ‘intelligible, nor were 
meant. to be; as’ poetry in the 
literary sense they are informed 
by a genius more subtle, fiery, 
searching, ‘and profound than 
only two or three of the pre- 
ludes in ‘The Angel of the 
House* gave intimation - of ; 
and therefore they offer good 
gleaning of beautiful. lines, 
brilliant similitudes, thoughts 
that engender thought. The 
worst of them was that they 
signified the withdrawal of the 
writer’s genius to regions where 
few could follow just when it 
had attained to its utmost capa- 
bility. It was now to celebrate, 
in a. series of great odes, the 
Marriage of the Blessed Virgin; 
and yet with so little hope of 
fit inspiration that he hardly 
thought to come by it unless 
by impartation from herself: 
With Patmore it was a neces- 
sity’ to wait for inspiration 
whatever the work he longed 


to do. In this case it came. 


not, or came not in the fulness 
that such a theme demands. 
And meanwhile—(hence these 
Philistine’ tears)— meanwhile 
he might have sung the lowlier 
things of which we make our 
griefs and joys, as he showed 
when he wrote “ Winter,” “The 
Azalea,” “ Departure, “A Fare- 
well,” “The Toys,” and other 
precious bits of verse that equal 
some of these. This grudging 
thought recurs when I read 
that after 1878, after 1880, 
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after 1882, he lost ‘the power 
of poetic expression. I doubt 
that it was lost when the matter 
was simple, as we find it in the 
great little poems named above. 
Or if so, then I think with yet 
more bitter grudging of the 
year-by-year fatigue of staring 
for light into so profound a 
mystery as the Marriage of the 
Blessed. Virgin. 

By good fortune, Patmore’s 
biographers were both men of 
great critical ability by nature 
and education; and both had 
the advantage—if: that can be 
called: an advantage which 
almost amounted to a necessity 
for judging Patmore—of long 
intimacy with him. Intimacy 
is the right word, for though 
he was by no means easy of 
access, whosoever was free of 
his friendship had all doors 
open to his mind. . No man 
was. more generous in that 
Way, and it is a generosity 
which of itself reveals much 
of his character. Of the two, 
I think Mr, Champneys had 
the larger sympathy with Pat- 
more’s religious mysticism and 
a deeper understanding of it. 
A closer and more enjoyed 
apprehension, too, of his sub- 
tleties and refinements whether 
of thought or expression; 
while Mr Gosse’s observation 
is. the broader, more active, 
more expertly critical in the 
literary field. They generally 
agree, whatever differences 
there are between them being 
mostly differences of the same 
opinion in men of unlike 
temperament; and whenever 
they speak of the character, 
the idiosyncrasies, the achieve- 
ments and capacity of Pat- 
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more as a poet, I find myself 
much of the same: ‘mind with 
them. 

For myself, however, I 
should - say that his “mysti- 
cism ” accorded imperfectly 
with the idea which the word 
commonly evokes. By which 
I mean that in his ‘case 
what is called by that name 
had more of the quality of 
positive belief than is included 
in the popular idea of mys- 
ticism. He was of those who 
can say in considered words 
and with absolute sincerity, 
“TIT am more sure of the ex- 
istence of a personal God 
than that you to whom I 
speak are a living man: more 
sure.” And it seemed to me 
unvaryingly that a spirit of 
certainty alike to this, though 
less absolute and of course 
less dear, entered into those 
other conceptions which are 
called mystical; but this, in- 
deed, the sum of his mental 
characteristics would suggest. 
On this point it should be 
said, too, that his transeen- 
dentalism ran in one direction. 
He had a scientific mind in 
others, whereby much seeming 
contrariety was provided. Mr 
Gosse’s “intellectual and moral 
aristocrat” is a good descrip- 
tion of him —especially when 
dissociated from offensive con- 
sciousness and associated with 
“the cordiality, the charming 
sweetness of his affection” for 
the friends whom he made too 
few rather than too many. 
Certainly “his temper was not 
parasitical. He did not lean on 
others, or need them,” except 
for one thing, I would say: 
converse, fellowship. There 
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were years when, choosing 
seclusion at a time of unex: 

ted and undeserved neglect 
as poet, he had too little of ‘the 
refreshment of friendly ‘inter- 
course, suffering accordingly to 
a greater degree than he was 
aware of. Making friends'with 
the world again, when the world 
made friends with him, he was in 
all ways better for the change. 
There is truth in the saying 
that he could not moderate 
praise or blame, though as 
to his immoderation in blame 
it is better: understood through 
understanding him. It is 
thought monstrous that he 
should have described Herrick 
as “a brilliant insect.” But 
remembering Herrick’s love- 
songs, what else should Patmore 
think him? It has also been 
said that he disparaged Tenny- 
son. More than once or twice 
I have heard him begin — 
Tennyson disparagingly, . 
grounds that might. almost be 
expected from a man with 
Patmore’s ideas of poetry’; 
but ten minutes of conten- 
tion and his objections were 
flung to the winds: there 
never was a greater lyric poet 
than A. T. He himself was 
net a -lyric poet: © Neither 
does anything in ‘The Angel 
in the House’ itself show that 
he was capable of homely verse, 
in which the sweetest and 
truest poetry finds voice. But 
he could make a long journey 
to look at- William Barnes, 
drawn by “the lovely inno- 
cence which breathes from that 
poet’s songs of ' ‘nature and 
natural affection.” " 

For particular rénarke on 
Patmore’s own verse I have rio 
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sufficient space here, nor am I 
conscious of any particular call 
for it. To say in little what 
would be more respectfully said 
at length, I see the true poet, 
in one aspect or another, in 
everything that proceeded 
from that “sensitive and impas- 
sioned intellect.” (Four words 
of Aubrey de Vere’s which go 
far toward a complete definition 
of Patmore’s genius.) Yet I 
like least that which is most 
impassioned, and is often and 
truly called splendid for its 
diction and imagery: the theme 
is to blame, For a like reason 
“Amelia” itself is spoilt for 
me, Beautiful as it is over 
so much of its brief space, when 
I come to the central point of 
that passage where it is said 
that 

‘* Nigh the little mound where lay that 

other 
I kissed her lips three times without 
dispute, 

And, with bold worship suddenly aglow, 
I lifted to my lips a sandall’d foot,” 


I am overtaken by a savagery 
of rebelliousness which no music 
has power to soothe away. 
Yet, all the same, “ Amelia” is 
one of these pieces which most 
plainly declare the fine poetic 
genius of Coventry Patmore. 


It is true, as Carlyle believed 
almost superstitiously, that no 
report of the works and ways 
of a man is satisfying till you 
have seen his authentic effigies. 
The wish to look upon some 
veracious portrait of a man in 
whom we are interested is more 
than anything else the cry of 
judgment in need of confirma- 
tion; and for this reason it 
is that a national portrait 
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gallery is almost as useful to 
students as a national library. 
But, then, so much depends 
upon the painter and his 
moods! In our national col- 
lection there are two pictures 
in the same room, both intended 
to bring in discoveries of char- 
acter which cannot be called 
imaginary, and yet both render 
false impressions. One of the 
two is Sargent’s portrait of 
Patmore. The drawing of the 
figure is none the less perfect, 
perhaps, for a touch of cari- 
cature which is at once sus- 
pected. The modelling of the 
head—work which should be 
done with the most scrupulous 
fidelity—-would be quite true 
but for the same excess. But 
as for the features of the face, 
there the ravage of time is 
greatly exaggerated in the first 
place, and, in the next, a stiff 
and settled firmness of will is 
interpreted into mere trucul- 
ence, With all its merits, 
therefore, Mr Sargent’s picture 
is to that extent no portrait; 
and whosoever readjusts his 
views of Patmore by this pic- 
ture of him will be misled. 
The best available portrait of 
him is that which is prefixed to 
the first volume of the Life by 
Mr Champneys. To be sure, it 
is “from a photograph,” yet it 
is in all respects a very good 
likeness of Patmore as poet and 
fellow-creature. It should be 
read, however, side by side 
with a beautiful little drawing 
by John Brett, made when Pat- 
more was about thirty years 
old. Both the biographies have 
these portraits; and little as 
they are alike at the first 
glance, imagination soon dis- 
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cerns the path of transition 
from the young face to the old. 
And in two respects Brett’s 
picture was more true and in- 
forming, to the last, than either 
Sargent’s painting or Barraud’s 
photograph. Brett has exactly 
the noble and beautiful con- 
tours of Patmore’s head, which 
have many a time delighted me 
tolook at insilent intervals when 
we lazily sat and smoked to- 
gether. What is more, Brett 
contrives to suggest, as their 
originals did very remarkably, 
a porcelain thinness and fine- 
ness of the bones of the skull. 
And again, Patmore’s blue-grey 
eyes retained in old age, as 
their most characteristic ex- 
pression, the look that Brett 
has given to them. In sym- 
pathetic talk they had usually 
that look of friendly, sparkling, 
inquiring penetration—the in- 
quiry proceeding from a desire 
to see for himself that his 
meaning fell graciously, or not 
ungraciously, upon your mind ; 
and he was extremely quick 
and accurate in finding that 
out. The mouth was too large 
and loose to be considered 
good; and though the chin 
was not unshapely it added 
nothing to the strength of a 
face eminently expressive of 
individuality, of distinction. 
The commonest share of in- 
telligence sufficed to ascertain 
at first sight that he was no 
ordinary man; and yet, though 
there was never a poet more 
conscious, soberly conscious, of 
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his gifts, none was ever more 
clear of the assumptions and 
affectations of genius. 

He delighted in the com- 
panionship of his friends, but 
was impatient and incapable of 
any but such as he had been 
accustomed to from the time 
when he lived among his 
father’s associates, or, later, 
in acquaintance with all that 
was best or second best in the 
art and literature of the Vic- 
torian age. He had no general 
conversation; the only talk 
that gave him pleasure, or 
that he was at home and adept 
in, was intimate talk. Its in- 
timacy was the goodness of it 
to him, its fulness and freedom. 
With a complete absence of 
dogmatism and formalism, it 
was always talk above com- 
mon things; and the clear- 
ness of his conceptions, the 
warmth of his impartation, and 
a perfect command of language 
rising into frequent surprises of 
imaginative heat and light, 
made it very good talk indeed 
for whosoever partook of it. 
Extravagances and incredibil- 
ities were frequent too; but 
when they were not of an order 
that we have already glanced 
at, they were usually accom- 
panied by a twinkle of the eye 
which denoted acknowledgment 
of their real quality and claimed 
a share of your amusement at 
them. Memorable evenings 
those, and the more since none 
can be added to their number, 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


VI.. ROJDESTVENSKY’S ARMADA. 


It must have been. obvious 
to the most casual observer 
that if there were one weak link 
in the chain of Japan’s armour 
that caused apprehension in 
the War Departments at Tokio, 
it was the possibility of Russian 
naval reinforcement from 
Europe. The Japanese are 
not the people to demonstrate 
their apprehensions, any more 
than we find them giving pub- 
licity to their future military 
intentions ; but it is possible to 
trace through the history of 
the past eighteen months many 
signal indications that, much as 
it has been fashionable in this 
country to scoff at  Russia’s 
activity in the Baltic, yet the 
sage Japanese strategists never 
looked upon the menace as 
chimerical. We know that in 
January 1904 the presence of 
the Oslabia and Aurora in the 
Red Sea precipitated the ter- 
mination of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two belliger- 
ents. We traced last month the 
history of the titanic efforts 
which were deliberately under- 
taken by the Japanese, regard- 
less of expenditure in blood and 
treasure, upon the knowledge 
that Rojdestvensky’s squadron 
was a real factor. And during 
the last few weeks we have kad 
evidence of the first indignant 
ebullition of Japanese feeling 
that the war has brought forth. 
This, in our reasoning, is very 
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significant. Since the: com- 
mencement of the campaign 
the neutrality of China has 
been infringed by both bellig- 
erents -with considerable free- 
dom,—in fact, as far as the 
whole campaign is concerned, 
the question of China’s neutral- 
ity hardly seems to have been 
a distinguishable factor at. all. 
But. although there has been 
so extensive an infringement of 
the so-called considerations of 
neutrals, yet it was not until 
the lay populace of Japan actu- 
ally realised that. even at the 
eleventh hour it might be 
possible for their enemies to 
turn the tables upon them, that 
they gave the smallest evidence 
of relaxing their power of self- 
control. We have known for 
many months past, that from 
the very commencement the 
Japanese War Departments 
have _ entertained similar 
anxieties to those which have 
recently agitated the Japanese 
press. But, for reasons which 
it is not our object to arrive at 
in this paper, they have held 
their peace, doubtless until they 
were in a position to verify the 
conflicting information with 
regard to the finding of the 
squadron which Russia has 
now brought against them. 
There were many in this 
country (and in dealing with 
matters naval we only refer 
to the opinion of experts) who 
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openly stated that Rojdest- 
vensky’s squadron would never 
get out to the Far East. As 
has already been shown in these 
papers, when Rojdestvensky 
sailed from the Baltic the Rus- 
sian Pacific Squadron still ex- 
isted, though blockade-bound. 
There seemed to the experts who 
judged of the campaign with ex- 
ternal knowledge a reasonable 
chanee that the Port Arthur 
arrison might keep the invest- 
ng Japanese ‘at arm’s-length 
until this succour from Europe 
arrived. With so much at 
stake, it was a legitimate 
surmise that an effort was 
being made to save the rem- 
nants of the magnificent 
squadron which had been the 
mainstay of Russia’s bullying 
attitude towards Japan. There 
was the school of experts who 
would not allow that the Baltic 
Squadron was ever intended to 
do more than furnish a pretence 
at a diversion. There were some 
who even suggested that the 
Russian Admiralty were simple- 
minded enough to believe that, 
by suddenly producing a Rus- 
sian squadron in the Indian 
Ocean, they would succeed in 
drawing off the greater portion 
of the Japanese fleet from the 
Yellow Sea, and thus: enable 
the immured vessels to break 
away. Then there was a third 
school who, believing the primed 
press reports from the Baltic 
littoral, maintained that the 
Russian ships were not sea- 
worthy. To crown all these 
arguments came the crucial 
moment’ of the Dogger Bank 
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incident, which, it was ar, 
by many, was a, deliberate and 
predesigned attempt to embroil 
Europe in Russia’s Far Eastern 
trouble. This last expression 
of opinion will bear subsequent 
analysis, There was, however, 
reason to support ‘all ‘these 
speculations, and each in turn 
lent colour to the many ‘pur- 
posely promulgated stories of 
unserviceable’ weapons, plates, 
and machinery. But we: our- 
selves, having ‘given careful 
study to all the’ published 
matter with regard to «the 
Baltic Fleet - that we have 
been able’ to discover, are 
forced back to our original 
belief—which was that, after 
the loss of the: Petropavlovsk 
and Makaroff, the Russian 
Admiralty believed -that ‘the 
Pacific Squadron was doomed: 
that no effort they could make, 
however strenuous, would be 
of sufficient’ character to en- 
able them to save the residue 
of their Far Eastern warships - 
from destruction. Weare borne 
out in this theory by the fol- 
lowing ‘statement in Captain 
Klado’sextraordinary Essays on 
the Russian Navy.’ He quotes 
from the report by Admiral 
Skrydloff, written, subsequent 
to the loss of the Petropavlovsk, 
in April of last year. The ex- 
tract which concerns us at the 
moment runs as follows:— | 
“Our success at sea must prin- 
cipall — on the squadron ledv- 
ing the Baltic, which consequently 
ought to be stronger than that portion 
of the Japanese fleet with which. it 


would be faced. It is, therefore, 
essential that due regard should be 





1 The Russian Navy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Russian Imperial Navy. ‘Hurst & Blackett. 


By Captain Klado of the 
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had to the character of this squadron 
at the time of its departure, as well as 
that of its arrival at the seat of war. 
That arrival will have very different 
results, according as to whether it 
takes place before or after the fall of 
Port Arthur.” 


We can readily understand 
from Klado’s book alone, if it 
were not for other evidence, 
that the character of the Baltic 
Fleet as it was then found 
when Skrydloff penned his des- 
patch was not of sufficient 
stability to warrant the hope 
that the officer appointed to 
its command would ever be 
able to arrive in Japanese 
waters before the reduction of 
Port Arthur and the consequent 
destruction or loss of the 
“remainder” of the Pacific 
Squadron. This being the 
case, the whole scope, nature, 
and condition of Rojdestven- 
sky’s plan of operations ignored 
Port Arthur, We do not pro- 
fess to know any more of this 
- plan of operations than the 
public which has had access to 
the same information as our- 
selves, But we believe that a 
study of the Russian move- 
ments and procedure, from the 
start to their appearance off 
the coast of Annam, support 
these contentions, and it cer- 
tainly is worthy of attention, 
since, whether Rojdestvensky 
be successful or not, the passage 
of his armada from Europe 
to the Far East is one of the 
most complex and interesting 
incidents unfolded in the naval 
history of the world. 

Two points seem to stand 
out with considerable clearness 
with regard to the original 
inception of the mission of the 
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Baltic Fleet and with its sub- 
sequent despatch. It would 
appear that when, at the out- 
break of war, it was first 
deemed necessary to despatch 
ships from the Baltic, the 
calculations were based upon 
the assumption that a reinforce- 
ment was required for the 
Pacific squadron. In spite of 
Skrydloff’s despatch and other 
as important warnings, the 
work of preparation was pro- 
ceeded with, on its original 
instructions, until Rojdestven- 
sky was ready to start. Then 
we get the evidence of the want 
of unity between the various 
executive departments in St 
Petersburg, which has been the 
ruin of the whole Russian cause. 
Rojdestvensky found himself 
about to be pushed off in com- 
mand of what should have 
been the main naval menace 
to Japan, but which was really 
only intended by the Russian 
bureaucracy to be a reinforce- 
ment to a squadron which was 
now practically non-existent. 
Rojdestvensky, though he knew 
that the task he had under- 
taken was stupendous, felt that 
by remaining at sea, if only 
the effete machinery in St 
Petersburg would put forward 
its best effort, he would main- 
tain his character of aggression, 
while at the same time he 
improved the value of his 
personnel, and enabled the 
dockyards at Revel and the 
Neva to bring him up to that 
strength which would give him 
sufficient preponderance to seek 
with confidence a trial of 
strength with the Japanese 
Fleet. But his fear seemed 
be that once having 
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sailed from the Baltic, the 
authorities at St Petersburg 
would leave him as he had 
been designed, a mere rein- 
forcement, instead of supple- 
menting his fleet with every 
ship that the dockyard hands 
could man and turn out sea- 
worthy. No one can hope to 
adequately probe the machina- 
tions of an intelligent Russian’s 
mind, any more than he would 
aspire to pick the brains of a 
Japanese diplomatist, But we 
have a shrewd suspicion 
that much of the attitude 
which Rojdestvensky displayed 
after the Dogger Bank 
incident was intended not 
as a deliberate insult to this 
country, but as a demonstra- 
tion of necessity to the Powers 
he had left behind him. 
The relationship between Klado 
and Rojdestvensky is quite 
transparent. Klado was landed 
at Vigo, not as hostage, scape- 
goat, or witness, but with the 
deliberate intention that he 
should use the Dogger Bank 
incident as a foundation upon 
which to build a campaign of 
agitation sufficiently sensa- 
tional to rivet public attention 
upon the last desperate chance 
of Russia’s Navy. It seems 
pitiful that an admiral com- 
manding the forlorn-hope of a 
nation of so many millions 
should have to take recourse 
to such measures. But in the 
history of modern kingdoms is 
there anything comparable with 
the present condition of Russia 
in every stage and class ? 

It was a day full of grave 
national import for Russia, 
when on the 13th of August last 
year Admiral Rojdestvensky 
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hoisted his flag on the Kniaz- 
Suvaroff, then lying at Libau, 
In the person of this admiral, 
and in his squadron of fourteen 
war vessels, centred the last 
hopes of Russia. What does 
history know of this admiral, 
in whose hands the Czar was 
placing the destiny of his 
Empire? Contrary to the pre- 
cedents existing in the sister 
service, Rojdestvensky is a 
comparatively young man,— 
that is, he is well under sixty. 
When passing through the 
Russian naval schools, he 
specialised in marine artillery. 
As a lieutenant he served 
during the Turko-Russian War 
in 1877-78, under Baronof, on 
board the Vesta, and is credited 
by his own countrymen with 
having given evidence during 
this campaign of pre-eminence 
rarely met with in one so 
young. Latterly—that is to 
say, since the Dogger Bank 
incident—we have seen pub- 
lished in this country deroga- 
tory statements concerning the 
character which Rojdestvensky 
earned during this campaign. 
But although it is quite possible 
that published tradition has 
over-estimated the prowess of 
the little Vesta and her crew, 
we find that it will be equally 
just to discount the uncompli- 
mentary reflections which have 
recently seen the light: any- 
way, shortiy after the close of 
the Turkish campaign, Rojdest- 
vensky, decorated and pro- 
moted, found an appointment 
to his liking in instructing the 
Bulgarians in river navigation. 
But it was as attaché to the 
Russian Embassy in London 
that the full merit of Rojdest- 
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vensky’s capacity was realised 
by sailors in this country. In 
1894, after a very considerable 
experience throughout Europe, 
the present Commander - in- 
Chief commenced his associa- 
tion with Admiral Alexieff. 
He accompanied that notable 
to. the Pacific, when the Vice- 
Admiral:flew his flag from the 
mast -head of the Vladimir 
Monomakh. This commission 
in the Far East covered the 
Japanese-Chinese war. -After 
having commanded the guard- 
ship Pervéniets for some months, 
Captain  Rojdestvensky __re- 
turned home to undertake a 
succession of staff appoint- 
ments, until in 1903 we find 
that he succeeded Avellane as 
head of the general staff of the 
navy. Consequently we must 
estimate the admiral in a very 
different category to the lib- 
ertines, Starck and Prince 
Ukhtomsky. 

«We would ask the reader 
just to consider the stupendous 
nature of the task which lay 
in front of the Russian admiral, 
before ‘admitting an opinion 
based either upon sentiment or 
indignation. In the first place, 
to understand the true position 
—it being given that Rojdest- 
vensky himself had abandoned 
all hope of material help from 
the Russian vessels still in the 
Pacific—it is necessary to esti- 
mate the force to which he 
‘would find himself opposed. 
‘The Japanese, with a candour 
which is irreproachable, have 
‘published an official list of 
their naval losses. These in- 
‘elude a first-class battleship, 
two sécond-class cruisers, and 
various smaller and more or 
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less obsolete or unimportant 
craft. In ‘comparison with 
Russia’s losses, those sustained 
by the Japanese are infini- 
tesimal. But although we re- 
spect the candour of the 
Japanese Naval Department, 
yet we cannot be certain that 
the list which they have pro- 
mulgated includes the entire 
tonnage which has _ been 
rendered unserviceable by war. 
Although it had been hinted 
in various quarters that the 
Japanese had lost two battle- 
ships inthe Russian mine- 
fields, yet ‘ Maga’ was the first 
to make an authoritative state- 
ment on the subject. Our 
information came from two 
independent. sources which 
curiously dovetailed. We 
therefore calculate that Togo 
will have under his command 
four first-class battleships, 
eight armoured cruisers, eigh- 
teen protected: cruisers, ten 
unprotected cruisers, and any- 
thing between eighty and a 
hundred torpedo craft. We 
know that the Japanese official 
statement on this subject shows 
five battleships, but by an 
addition of the registered dis- 
placements of the ships of this 
type owned by Japan, we 
cannot make five first-class 
vessels fit into the total. The 
inference therefore is, that the 
battleship votal has been ar- 
rived at by the inclusion of one 
or another of the coast-defence 
battleships. To oppose this 
fleet. Rojdestvensky, when he 
sailed. from the Baltic, had 


under .his command seven 
battleships, one armoured 
cruiser, and five protected 


cruisers. Each of the rival 
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fleets, therefore, had its. own 
disparity. In the matter of 
battleships the Russians were 
superior both in gun- power 
and numbers; but leaving out 
their superiority in torpedo 
craft, the Japanese appeared 
to possess all the rest of the 
points. To sum up, naval 
opinion places great faith in 
the swift Japanese armoured 
cruisers. Collectively, Togo’s 
fleet is superior in homogeneity, 
pace, total gun-power, morale, 
and, most important, strategi- 


cal position. Viewed: in this. 


attitude,, we can well under- 
stand the character of the 
mission which Rojdestvensky 
entrusted to Captain  Klado. 
With all the moral, material, 
and strategical advantages 
against him, Rojdestvensky 
could only hope to arrive at 
a successful issue to his ven- 
ture by superiority of gun- 
power ‘in first-line ships or act 
of God. Pace and numbers 
were with his adversary. 


Therefore it is obvious, as it. 


must have been obvious to every 
thinking man for months past, 
that there was no inténtion of 
& dash to the Far East for 
the purpose of attempting 
to raise the blockade of the 
Pacific Squadron. But rather, 
when he was assured that a 
supplementary and even a third 
squadron would. be despatched 
to reinforce him, Rojdestvensky 
settled upon a plan which would 
enable him to arrive in Chinese 
waters with as powerful a fleet 
as Russia at the moment was 
capable of mobilising. The 
ridicule and the sarcasms of 
the British press served his pur- 
pose, for, slavishly swallowed, 
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each gutter report that Russia’s 
money turned loose upon the 
world helped to mask the Ad- 
miral’s real condition and ob- 
jective. Whether the Naval In-. 
telligence Department of Japan 
was similarly hoodwinked we 
are not in the position 
to know, but, judging from 
the fact that all Japanese 
naval authorities we hitherto 
have been able to. approach 
have : expressed apprehension 
of Russia’s naval resources, 
we would: suggest that they: 
have not been as easily duped 
as the British reading public. 
It. was unfortunate, no doubt, 
that Rojdestvensky’s squadron 
was not sufficiently. advanced. 
to enable him to make the effort 
for Port Arthur. in time; un- 
fortunate that the working out. 
of his coal and supply scheme 
allowed Togo a respite to repair 
the damages of nine: months’ 
war: but it was better that the 
Japanese should. have these ad- 
vantages than that the Russian 
squadron should arrive in Jap- 
anese waters destitute of coal 
and the various ways and means 
that Rojdestvensky has had 
either to bring with. him or 
organise in advance.: . 

On October 15 the Baltic 
Fleet hove up its anchors and 
steamed away from Libau. On 
the 17th it anchored’ off the 
Danish coast and picked up its. 
Danish pilots, together with the 
fantastic story of. hostile tor- 
pedo craft in the North Sea, 
On the following day it: passed 
through the Great Belt, and 
on October 20 commenced its 
voyage down the North Sea. 
Rojdestvensky had broken up 
his fleet into four divisions, and. 
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two flotillas of destroyers, The 
first battleship squadron was 
under the Commander-in-Chief, 
the second was flying the flag 
of Rear- Admiral Felkersham, 
the Cruiser Division was com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral En- 
quist, while Captain Radlof 
controlled the Military Trans- 
port Division. 

On the night of the 21st- 
22nd, two of the Admiral’s 
divisions ran amuck on the 
Dogger Bank. It is not our 
intention to devote a great 
space to this deplorable in- 
cident. In our opinion there 
are only two ways of satis- 
factorily explaining this extra- 
ordinary occurrence. LEither 
the Russian Admiral believed 
implicitly the fable of the 
Japanese torpedo-boats, or a 
deliberate and inhuman attack 
was made upon our defenceless 
fishermen. If the Admiral be- 
lieved the fable, then we can 
understand the reasons which 
prompted him to steer a false 
course. If he did not believe 
the fable, and arrived off the 
Dogger Bank by accident, then 
his seamanship is so indifferent 
that it could never have got 
him to where he is at the 
present moment. We would 
prefer to think that the first 
surmise is the correct one, but 
the Russians look upon the 
ethics of human existence from 
a standpoint so different to our 
own that the wellbeing of half 
a dozen fisher-folk would not 
deter a strong official from 
developing his scheme over 
their corpses. Rojdestvensky 
and his associates felt that 
they must brand the existence 
of their squadron into the minds 
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of the executive left behind 
them in Russia, otherwise once 
they were clear of the Baltic 
they would not have the back- 
ing which alone would make 
their perilous enterprise suc- 
cessful, It seems _ callous, 
beastly, and dreadful, but we 
must always remember that the 
Baltic Fleet was then, and is 
even now, playing for a desper- 
ate stake. We will pass from 
the incident, leaving the wave of 
public indignation which swept 
across this country, and the 
curiously constituted Commis- 
sion, for other pens to analyse. 
But we cannot pass over the 
delicate moments of last 
October when the Press in 
this country clamoured for 
the blood of the guilty even 
untu the very gates of Vigo, 
Rojdestvensky’s city of refuge, 
four days after the outrage. 
We had a week of intense 
excitement, culminating with 
an oration from the Prime 
Minister which seemed to in- 
dicate that the full measure of 
national endurance had been 
reached. Then followed a fall 
from “blood heat” to “ zero.” 
So much so, that the sitting of 
the International Court of In- 
quiry became an affair of but 
passing interest, and the country 
never troubled to search for the 
cause of the Prime Minister’s 
change of front. It had had its 
fit of heroics, it had been able 
to expand its chest for one 
half-day after the Southamp- 
ton speech, therefore it never 
troubled about the small sig- 
nificant suggestion made on 
the morrow by the French am- 
bassador,—a suggestion which 
killed the heroics on the Prime 
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Minister’s lips, and fed the 
Spanish cables with sober 
cipher messages to the Ad- 
miral of the Mediterranean 
Fleet. England was just re- 
minded that once the Inter- 
national Court of Inquiry was 
agreed upon, the Dogger Bank 
incident as an affair for re- 
prisals was closed ; that hence- 
forth the Russian Fleet an- 
chored off Vigo was an active 
agent in the Far Eastern 
problem, and as such, if 
molested by a second Power, 
would place France within the 
range of her treaty obligations. 
The indiscretions of Ministers 
are many: they must be, since 
they have many masters to 
serve, But it is not often that, 
after a year of “hedging” 
policy, they engage in an ora- 
tory diametrically opposed to 
the most intimate interests of 
the prevailing policy. Neither 
belligerent had reason to be 
best pleased at the develop- 
ment of the Anglo-French en- 
tente cordiale, but Russia had 
cause to view it with dismay. 
The endeavour to destroy it 
was within an ace of succeed- 
ing, thanks to the influence 
of sensation-mongering modern 
journalism on the Cabinet. 

Be that as it may, for the 
moment the lowering storm- 
clouds were rent in two, and 
though the thunder of the dis- 
sipated tempest continued to 
rumble, yet for the time being 
policy had triumphed over the 
indiscretions bred of the nation’s 
newly-developed disease of sen- 
sation-lust. On the 28th of 
October, leaving four officers 
behind, including the redoubt- 
able Captain Klado, the Baltic 
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Fleet steamed away from the 
Spanish coast. : 

On October 29 Rojdest- 
vensky’s fleet began to arrive 
at Tangier. Here it was to 
divide. The Battle Squadron 
was destined to round the Cape 
of Good Hope in its voyage to 
the Far East, while the Cruiser 
Division, under Felkersham, 
took the Suez Canal route to 
the appointed rendezvous east 
of Africa, Whatever route 
Rojdestvensky might choose 
after he made the Indian Ocean, 
the Baltic Squadron had over 
15,000 miles to cover before 
it could make Vladivostok. 
Felkersham’s Squadron—tak- 
ing the Chagoo Islands, as was 
thought at the time, as being 
the most likely place of rendez- 
vous—had 2000 less. There- 
fore it was within the pale of 
possibility, though not of prob- 
ability, that Rojdestvensky’s 
armada should arrive in 
Japanese waters early in 
January if it never delayed, 
was coaled expeditiously, and 
steamed twelve knots. As we 
have demonstrated that such 
expedition never entered into 
the Admiral’s calculations, 
there is no need to speculate 
upon means of a procedure 
that would have consumed 
10,000 tons of coal daily. As 
it is, under more economic 
conditions the fleet exhausted 
anything between 16,000 and 
20,000 tons per thousand miles, 
It were therefore absurd to 
have imagined that a dash to 
Port Arthur was ever seriously 
contemplated last October, and 
there is no profit in laboriously 
following in minute detail the 
voyages of the various units of 
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the fleet to their half-way 
house. 

On November 5 the Russian 
fleets left Tangier. Five days 
later we hear of -Felkersham at 
Suda Bay, and on the 12th 
Rojdestvensky is coaling at 
Dakar, the French position at 
Cape Verde. Rojdestvensky, 
who by this had ‘given evi- 
dence that he was not hurry- 
ing, did not leave Dakar until 
the 16th. On. the. following 


day the. first of the supple- © 


mentary reinforcements for 
which Captain Klado had been 
agitating left Libau. This 
division consisted of the pro- 
tected cruisers Oleg and Jemt- 
chug, :the converted cruisers 
Rion and Dnieper, and five 
destroyers. This division was 
commanded by Captain Botro- 
vosky.: -On the 24th of Novem- 
ber Felkersham is at Port Said, 
while two days later we had 
evidence of . Rojdestvensky’s 
interpretation of. his licence 
under the Franco - Russian 
Alliance by the arrival of -the 
Russian battleship Squadron 
at Gaboon. On November 27 
Felkersham leaves Suez, and 
on the 2nd of December he is 
signalled as passing Perim, thus 
passing safely through the:zone 
which Captain Klado, in his 
most. Anglophobe mood, be- 
lieved, in view of British com- 
plicity with the Japanese, to 
be the most dangerous section 
of the voyage. Three days 
later. he was reported as 
coaling at the Musha Islands, 
in the. French East Afri- 
can waters. December 6 finds 
Rojdestvensky off Great Fish 
Bay. He is subsequently re- 
ported: as rounding the Cape 
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of Good Hope; and on the Ist 
of January, when Stossel is 
negotiating the surrender of 
Port Arthur, the Russian fleet, 
after experiencing very rough 
weather, anchors off the Ile 
Sainte Marie, Madagascar. 
The concentration of the 
Russian fleets was practically 
effected, for on the 3rd of 
January Felkersham was re- 
ported from Passandova Bay, 


in the north of the French 
island. Here, then, was 
Rojdestvensky’s haven. As 


had already been shown, he 
had no intention to dissipate 
the few chances he possessed 
by rash haste and unschemed 
venture. The northern coast- 
line of Madagascar furnishes 
several excellent anchorages. 
In fact, British Sound or Diego 
Suarez is one of the finest 
anchorages in South African 
waters. . Here, practically 
under the security of French 
guns, Rojdestvensky would 
await the result of the Klado 
campaign, engaging in the 
meantime in the very necessary 
task of bringing the personnel 
of his fleet up to standard. 
The school of. naval experts 
who had estimated the Russian 
venture as a pure demonstra- 
tion, now openly congratulated 
themselves upon their per- 
spicacity. Their impressions 
were endorsed by various state- 
ments claiming that no ar- 
rangement had been made for 
cosling the fleet on the continu- 
ance of its voyage to the Far 
East. French correspondents 
who gained access to the 
Russian ‘admiral repeated the 
familiar story of worthless 
material and untrustworthy 
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machinery. In reality we dis- 
cover quite another impression 
was formed by the British 
expert who had occasion to 
find himself in North Madagas- 
car at that period. The Russian 
vessels were systematically ex- 
ercised in gunnery and steam 
tactics, while the fouling, of 
which so much had been made 
in this country, was consider- 
ably reduced by the application 
of a special diving contrivance 
designed for this contingency. 
But even while this country 
generally was still scouting 
the idea that Rojdestvensky 
had serious intent in his 
demonstration against Japan, 
the Japanese themselves were 
beginning to show the un- 
easiness which the Russjan 
admiral’s deliberate movements 
were causing the directors of 
naval intelligence in. Tokio. 
Yor the first time since the 
war began, the Japanese press 
opened an agitation with re- 
gard to the traffic in this 
country in Cardiff coal. Dur- 
ing the past three months the 
Japanese press has furnished 
a very interesting study. In 
fact, it has been the only 
barometer which has interested 
us with regard to Japanese 
feeling. 

On January 10 Captain 
Botrovosky entered the Canal 
with Rojdestvensky’s reinforce- 
ments, and for several days 
we had in this country prac- 
tically no naval news be- 
yond reports of Botrovosky 
at Jibutil, and the same old 
hackneyed depreciations of 
Rojdestvensky from Nossi Bé. 
Of the Japanese navy we had 
next to no information. But 
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the Admiralty here knew that 
the Japanese had instituted a 
very comprehensive network 
of naval intelligence through- 
out the Malay Archipelago. 
On January 25th it was re- 
ported from Tokio that a 
Special Service Squadron had 
been formed, with an unknown 
mission. Twenty days later a 
telegram dated from Kurestated 
that Admiral Togo had left 
that port for an unknown des- 
tination. Except for two offi- 
cial statements, which brought 
the Pescadores and the port 
of Kelung in the north-east 
of Formosa within the zone 
of naval operations, we have 
been vouchsafed very little 
other news with regard to the 
Japanese navy. We may 
almost say that the public has 
been unable to furnish Rojdest- 
vensky with any information 
of movements at all. In fact, 
the one or two statements 
which have been promulgated 
with. regard to Japan have 
so obviously been made with 
intent to deceive, that we are 
not sure that the statement 
already mentioned of Togo’s 
departure from Japan is not 
of a like kind. Of course, the 
Japanese have had every op- 
portunity to keep their move- 
ments secret. Whatever flying 
bases they may have estab- 
lished in the Formosa seas 
are certain to be distant from 
the ordinary trade-routes, and 
for the rest the Japanese con- 
trol the whole cable service. 
We are, of course, not in a 
position to know what informa- 
tion may have reached Roj- 
destvensky, but it will easily be 
appreciated that, no matter how 
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much money the Russians may 
be prepared to spend in naval 
intelligence in these waters, 
their facilities for acquiring, 
disseminating, and supressing 
information will not compare 
with those of their enemy. 
But while Rojdestvensky 
had been dawdling round the 
coast of Africa, the Baltic 
shipyards had been at work 
to enable the Admiralty to 
prepare the Third Squadron for 
the Far East. This squadron, 
with the exception of the 
first-class battleship Slava, in- 
cluded the majority of vessels 
for which Klado had agitated 
before he commenced to urge 
defiance of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. This second reinforce- 
ment, which left Libau on 
February 15, was under 
the command of Rear - Ad- 
miral Nebogatoff, and consist- 
ed of the battleship Emperor 
Nicholas I., the three ocean- 
going ironclads, Admiral Seni- 
avin, Admiral Oushakoff, and 
General Admiral Aprazxine, 
the cruiser Vladimir Monomakh, 
with colliers, transports, tugs, 
and a repairing ship. On 
March 9 the skipper of a vessel 
who had been coaling the 
Russian Fleet at Nossi Bé 
arrived in Durban, and gratuit- 
ously informed the first news 
scavenger that the units of the 
Russian Fleet were so covered 
with seaweed that he did not 
think it would be possible for 
them to proceed. This was 


followed on March 13, the day 
which marked the arrival of 
Nebogatoff at Suda Bay, by a 
statement from our communi- 
cative friend, the Russian Min- 
ister 


in Washington, that 
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Rojdestvensky had been re- 
called to Russia. Previously 
several of the Russian colliers 
had cleared from Nossi Bé for 
Delagoa and Batavia. The next 
definite news which we had of 
Rojdestvensky came from the 
steamer Dart, which arrived at 
Durban from Rangoon, and re- 
ported that it had passed a fleet 
of thirty warships and a large 
number of colliers 250. miles 
north-east of Madagascar. It is 
now known that Rojdestvensky 
relinquished the hospitality of 
the French waters on March 
16, just about the same day as 
Nebogatoff was entering the 
Canal. Immediately it was 
definitely known that the 
Russian fleet had sailed, there 
came from every direction in- 
formation purporting to an- 
nounce the course which it was 
steering. It was authoritat- 
ively stated from many centres 
that Rojdestvensky had been 
recalled. Others maintained 
that he was steering for the 
Sunda Straits ; but beyond the 
report from a liner on the 
Ceylon- Aden run, that it 
had passed a mysterious fleet 
of ships of war at night, to 
all intents and purposes the 
Russian Main Squadron had 
disappeared into the great void 
of the Indian Ocean. The next 
naval intelligence which reached 
this country reported Japanese 
converted cruisers at various 
points in the Malay Archipel- 
ago. There was a statement 
that a squadron of Japanese 
line-of-battle ships had been 
sighted near Singapore. We 
can only imagine that if this 
squadron really consisted of 
battleships, they had made 
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the northern entrance of the 
Straits of Malacca with the ex- 
press purpose of being sighted 
and identified. But we have 
had experience that the aver- 
age mariner reports anything 
that he sights in. warship trim 
as being a battleship; and 
it is far from probable that 
Togo should have sent his 
main force as far south as 
Singapore. On April 2 Nebog- 
atoff anchored at Jibutil, and, 
in accordance with the now 
established precedent, took in 
his coal within the range of the 
French guns. By this time 
those naval experts who were 
responsible for giving the coun- 
try information as to Russian 
movements were beginning to 
look anxiously for the reappear- 
ance of Rojdestvensky. It 
seemed fairly certain now that 
he need not be expected off 
Cape Town, and anxious eyes 
were turned towards the Asi- 
atic Archipelago, especially in 
the direction of the Sunda 
Straits, by reason of the ar- 
rival at Batavia of several 
colliers suspected of Russian 
freights. On April 7, however, 
the situation as far as the Bal- 
tic Fleet was concerned was 
cleared up, for at 1 P.M. that 
day the steamer Tara sighted 
forty-seven Russian sail off One 
Fathom Bank, in the Straits 
of Malacca. 

Rojdestvensky had for the 
present completely thrown off 
the mask. There was no 
subtlety, no concealment in 
his movement. He chose to 
arrive in Far Eastern waters 
by the most direct trade-route. 
His fleet was reported intact, 
and having passed through the 
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Straits it disappeared, steering 
a north-easterly course. On 
April 11 the P. and O. liner 
Nubia sighted Rojdestvensky’s 
armada 100 miles south-east 
of Cape St James, still on the 
same course. Contemporary 
information reported Japanese 
scouts to be in touch with the 
Russian cruisers. Consequently 
it was anticipated in many 
quarters that Rojdestvensky, 
without waiting for Nebogatoff, 
felt himself strong enough to 
push through the Formosa 
Channel in spite of any oppos- 
ition that Togo might bring 
against him. By many, there- 
fore, a fleet action was con- 
sidered imminent. 

But the Russian admiral had 
very different plans. On April 
13 he brought his fleet to 
anchor in Kamranh Bay, one 
of the many anchorages on the 
coast-line of the province of 
Annam. Here again he would 
be under the shadow of the 
protection afforded by French 
neutrality. Here, therefore, 
he would coal, refit, re-pro- 
vision, and await the arrival 
of Nebogatoff and his substan- 
tial reinforcement. This was 
the last straw: the whole 
Japanese press, inspired, no 
doubt, from official sources, 
rose up in indignant protest. 
From their standpoint they 
had right; and after sufficient 
delay to enable Rojdestvensky 
to refit, the French admiral 
at Saigon requested the Rus- 
sians todepart. Rojdestvensky 
courteously assented, and re- 
moved to an anchorage a little 
farther up the coast. We hear 
of him next at Hon-Kohe Bay 
on the 25th of April. As has 
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now been definitely demon- 
strated, the construction which 
is placed upon neutrality ob- 
servances by the various Powers 
is elastic to a degree. The 
situation in the Far East 
became so involved that it was 
almost Indicrous. Rojdestven- 
sky, with an immense armada, 
established himself in the 
waters of his country’s ally. 
Japan, arguing very rightly 
that such hospitality as Roj- 
destvensky was receiving ex- 
ceeded the licence allowed to 
belligerents, remonstrates with 
acrimony. France requests 
Rojdestvensky to withdraw, and 
backs her demand with endorse- 
ment from the Tsar and her 
infinitesimal naval strength in 
Chinese waters. Rojdestvensky 
promises to heed the request, 
but fails to act. What is the 
next move? Allies are not 
going to break off negotiations 
on such a score. We sym- 
pathise with Japan; but as 
long as the law of neutrality 
and the law of nations is such 
a debatable problem, we fail to 
see what redress is in stove 
for her, even though she 
classes France’s action as un- 





friendly and claims our assist- 
ance as her ally. In the mean- 
time Rojdestvensky has taken 
in his stores and coal, and, what 
is more important, has been 
joined by his reinforcement. On 
the lst of May Rojdestvensky 
was reported to be in an anch- 
orage south of Hainan; three 
days later Nebogatoff was pass- 
ing through the Straits of Mal- 
acca, having taken twenty-nine 
days from Jibutil, and coaled 
twice. In all probability the 
junction of the two fleets took 
place at the Paracel Islands, 
which, giviag his fleet an aver- 
age of ten knots, Nebogatoff 
would have reached on May 9. 
The only news from the Japan- 
ese side is the statement of a 
cargo-boat arriving in Shang- 
hai, that it passed a large 
Japanese squadron in the 
Straits of Tsushima on the 
26th of April. 

Now that Rojdestvensky has 
succeeded in bringing his com- 
mand into Far Eastern waters, 
it will be well to study the 
strength of the rival fleets. 
For this purpose we will bor- 
row from Sir Cyprian Bridge’s 
excellent treatise on the war.! 

















RUSSIAN. JAPANESE. 
Battleships. Knots.| Heavy Battleships. | Knots. Heavy | 
Guns. | Guns. 

Kniaz Suvaroff . ‘ - | 18 | 4(12-in.) | Mikasa . ‘ oe | 4 (12-in.) | 
Orel . . . . . 18 4 " Asahi . ° ° 18 } 4 " } 
Imperator Alexander III.. | 18 | 4 1 Shikishima . | Reet Bee 
Borodino. . . .| 18 [4 1 Ore ws ae ars 
Oslabia . . « «| 18 | 4(10-in.) | Chin-yen +) ae oe 
Sissoi Veliki . ‘ .| 16 | 4(12-in.) 
Navarin . . . . 16 " 
Imperator NicholasI. .{| 14 | 212"; 49” 
Admiral Oushakoff . .| 16 | 4 (9-in.) 
Admiral Seniavin . |] 114 »w 
General Admiral Apraxine | 15 | 3 (10-in.) 

















Griffen. 
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RUSSIAN. | JAPANESE. 
Over 6-in. ver 6-in. 
Knots. guns. Knots. 0 im 
Armoured vessels— Armoured vessels— 
Admiral Nakhimoff .| 18 Nisshin , | ae (tae ee 
Dmitri Donskoi . | Bb Kasuga . 20 4 8” 
Viadimir Monomakh* . 13 Idzumo 22 4n 
Iwate ° ° 21 4 
Tokiwa . oi 2B 4m 
Asama 22 4 
Azuma 21 4n 
Yakumo . 20 4un 
Protected cruisers 5 | Protected cruisers ‘ ‘ 18 
Small cruisers ‘ 0 | Small cruisers . " 8 
Converted cruisers . : 12 | Converted cruisers . ° 10 (2) 
Torpedo-boat destroyers . 13 | Torpedo-boat destroyers . 25 (?) 
Te 0 craft (lst and 2nd 
class) . ; ~ ; 67 (#) 
Displacement of armoured vessels 102,068 tons | Displacement of armoured 
vessels. ‘ . 184,576 tons 
Gun power 26 12”; 810”; 129”; 13 8” | Gun power. 20 12”; 110”; 30 8” 




















* We have omitted the Gromoboi, Rossia, Bogatyr, and the Vladivostok torpedo craft. 

[It is rather difficult to arrive at the exact armaments, as all the authorities vary. According 
to a correspondent of ‘The Times,’ Captain Klado has published the following estimate: Total 
tonnages of the armoured ships are—Japanese, 144,000; Russian, including the Vladivostok divi- 
sion, 120,000. Of 12-in. guns the Russians have 26 and the Japanese 24. The 10-in. guns comprise 


15 Russian and 1 Japanese; the 8-in. 18 Russian and 37 Japanese. 


Of smaller calibre weapons the 


Japanese have nearly twice as many as the Russians.] 


From the above table it will 
be seen that while the Russians 
hold their opponents in the 
matter of battleships, they are 
sadly out-classed by the Japan- 
ese fleet in all other essentials. 
It must be remembered that 
a comparative table of gun 
power is only an indication of 
the calculable value of a fight- 
ing fleet as estimated by the 
weight of metal it can hurl 
against a possible adversary. 
The precise destructive value 
of this weight depends greatly 
upon the condition of the vessel 
upon which it is mounted. 
Thus, though we can diminish 
the percentage we would allow 
for gun power in several of the 
Russian battleships owing to 
their antiquity, we cannot yet 
appraise the relative value of 
the similar armament on 
Japanese armoured cruisers. 


We have not sufficient evidence 
to judge of the results when 
both belligerents had cruisers 
in the line on August 10. 
This much we have learned, 
and that is, that shell fire is 
less permanently disastrous to 
a well-built ship than had 
been anticipated. But al- 
though there could be no 
concealment with regard to 
the strength of the Russian 
fleet, it is possible that the 
recent ebullition of feeling in 
Japan over the alleged breach 
of neutrality covers a suspicion 
of naval losses which have been 
concealed as ably as was the 
fate of the Yashima. But even 
if this be the case, and the 
Russian admiral be aware of 
these losses, they cannot be so 
serious as to greatly affect the 
Japanese chances of success. 
Of course, the final issue of all 
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titanic struggles must lie upon 
the knees of the gods; but 
Togo has so many advantages 
in naval essentials that we can- 
not conceive any other issue 
except the one which, as allies, 
we desire. It would be futile 
at this moment to speculate as 
to the plan which either com- 
mander-in-chief will attempt, 
but we may suggest on broad 
lines the objectives which ap- 
pear to be more or less obvious. 
It is Togo’s object to bring 
Rojdestvensky to battle in cir- 
cumstances which offer the best 
chance of success before the 
latter can establish a strategic 
position disadvantageous to 
Japan. That is, the Japanese 
admiral must shepherd the 
Baltic armada until the coal 
in its bunkers is nearly ex- 
hausted, or until he can catch 
it actually in the manceuvre of 
coaling at sea. To enable Togo 
to do this effectively, he must 
allow the Russian fleet into 
Japanese waters. This, again, 
brings its disadvantages. The 
delicate conditions which qualify 
naval warfare may ruin the best 
plan at the crucial moment. 
The general impression in this 
country, as favoured by the 
press, would appear to antici- 
pate a dash for Vladivostok. 
Rojdestvensky’s armada, short 
of coal, steaming up through 
the Korean, Tsugaru, or La 
Perouse Straits, would present 
no very serious difficulties to 
Togo as long as the weather 
remained favourable. But the 
chart of these far eastern wat- 
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ers reminds one that naval 
warfare there presents possi- 
bilities for limitless guile. We 
opine that although Vladivos- 
tok will be Rojdestvensky’s 
ultimate goal, yet he will en- 
deavour to establish himself 
somewhere in Japanese waters 
before he dissipates Togo’s 
troubles by steaming directly 
for either of the gateways to 
Viadivostok, all of which 
courses would give Togo the 
full advantage of his speed 
on interior lines. Rojdest- 
vensky’s best chance, in our 
opinion, will be to establish 
himself in Japanese or Korean 
waters in such a position as will 
menace Oyama’s sea communi- 
cations, and also allow at the 
same time his foreign colliers 
to reach him by the simple de- 
vice of clearing for a treaty or 
German port. A study of the 
China Sea Directory proves 
that during the next three 
months anchorages which pre- 
sent these possibilities exist 
in numbers which must have 
precluded the Japanese from 
preparing them all. To pre- 
vent Rojdestvensky establish- 
ing himself thus, Togo must 
meet him in Formosan or Liu- 
kiuan waters. The Russian 
admiral will probably be pre- 
pared for this; therefore, since 
“it is a maxim in war never 
to do what your enemy wishes 
you to do, for this reason alone 
—that he desires it,” we must 
still contend that the issue of 
this momentous struggle lies 
upon the knees of the gods. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE DELIGHT OF FOREIGN TRAVEL—THE GRAND TOUR A PART OF EDUCATION 
—CORYAT, THE FIRST OF THE TRIPPERS—HIS TWO PASSIONS: TRAVEL 
AND GREEK—HIS GIFT OF TONGUES—HIS CAREER—A WHETSTONE OF 


WIT—HIS INTEREST IN THE UNIMPORTANT — HIS 


LOVE OF THE 


GALLOWS—ADVENTURES BY THE ROAD—THE TRAVELLER'S CURIOSITY 
—BEN JONSON’S OPINION—THF SOUL OF LONDON. 


IT is now the time when 
men go a-tramp, when every- 
one turns a longing ear to 
the voice of the sea or of the 
mountains. There is not one 
of us all who will not presently 
desire, “having trussed up his 
necessaries,” as Kirchner hath 
it, “and packed up his fardels, 
to draw on his boots, put his 
riding hat upon his head, raise 
himself upon his wings, hoise 
sails, and mount on horseback 
(according to the proverb), and 
post the nearest way to foreign 
and remote nations.” That, 
indeed, is the pleasant desire 
and ambition of all. To cross 
the Channel is for an English- 
man to shake off all his 
troubles, as Thackeray long 
since pointed out; and surely 
the poet spoke false who 
wrote: celum non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
It is precisely the mind which 
they do change, who cross the 
sea. A new language, a fresh 
diet, shifting scenery, un- 
familiar costumes, cannot but 
force the thought and fancy 
of the most obstinate man in 
a fresh direction. But to urge 
the value of foreign travel on 
the present generation is to 
speak to the converted. Wher- 
ever the railroad or steam- 
boat can penetrate, there you 





will find Mr Cook and his Cock- 
ney companions revelling as at 
@ picnic. Sandwiches are un- 
packed, lukewarm and sticky, 
in the palace of the Atreide ; 
and where Agamemnon once 
dispensed justice you may hear 
the cork pop which imprisons 
the bottled beer of Burton. 
But, though nowadays travel- 
ling has become crowded, 
hasty, and democratic, it can- 
not, and will never, lose its vir- 
tue. The expert traveller may 
easily shun his fellow-country- 
men. He will have no diffi- 
culty in avoiding the highroad 
for the bypath, and if he be 
not driven onward by the mere 
love of speed, he can learn as 
much on his journey to-day as 
in those braver times when all 
things were not staled by 
custom nor uncovered by curi- 
osity. 

One thing, however, has gone 
from us for ever, and that is 
the foreign travel which once 
was a branch of gentlemanly 
education. No longer does the 
young man of wealth set forth 
on the Grand Tour, under the 
guidance of a literary bear- 
leader, to fit himself for the 
arduous duties of magistrate 
and legislator, which he will 
presently be called upon to 
discharge. Yet there was a 
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time when a journey abroad 
was considered of as great im- 
portance as a degree at a 
university. The young man 
was carefully prepared for 
the ordeal. Grave handbooks 
were written for his enlighten- 
ment, compilations in which 
philology and general informa- 
tion are amiably blent. One 
of the earliest of its kind is 
James Howell’s ‘Instructions 
for Forraine Travell,’ and it is 
clear that in Howell’s view a 
sojourn abroad was no light 
matter. He would have his 
traveller study strange tongues 
with great assiduity ; he is so 
sensitive lest the ear of the 
youthful wanderer should be 
corrupted that he would drive 
him forth from Genoa, be- 
cause the “very worst Italian 
dialect is spoken there.” He 
would also have his disciple 
learn the laws of all the 
countries through which he 
passes; and he urges him to 
visit Seville because he may 
there get a copy of the Con- 
stitutions of the West Indies, 
which, he says, “is accounted 
the greatest mystery in the 
Spanish Government, but he 
must show himself neither too 
busy nor too bold in this 
search.” However, this is 
to take the duty of travel 
a little heavily. It is useless 
to spoil the pleasantest pursuit 
there can be’ by the most 
praiseworthy pedantry ; and in 
spite of those who would urge 
upon us the duty of acquiring 
knowledge, in spite even of Mr 
Cook and his too merry men, 
there are still some left who 
will travel for travel’s sake, 
and be content with what to- 
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day provides them, if only they 
know not where, on the morrow, 
they will lay their heads. 

It has long been a supersti- 
tion that the tripper was in- 
vented in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thisis nothing more than 
a superstition. It is true that 
our modern facilities of travel 
encourage him, and that cheap 
tickets give him a chance to 
visit places which before were 
out of his reach. But the 
potential tripper was always 
there, and no better specimen 
of his class can be found than 
Thomas Coryat, of Odcombe, 
whose famous book of travels, 
first published in 1611, has 
been recently reprinted by 
Messrs Maclehose. The title is 
sufficient to give us some 
measure of the man. “Cor- 
yat’s Crudities,” thus it runs, 
“hastily gobbled up in five 
Moneths travells in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, commonly 
called the Grison’s country, 
Helvetia alias Switzerland, 
some parts of High Germany 
and the Netherlands; Newly di- 
gested in the hungry aire of Od- 
combe in the County of Somer- 
set, and now first dispersed to 
the travelling Members of this 
Kingdome.” From this it is 
clear enough that Coryat was 
fantastic both in speech and 
thought. And above all things 
he loved Greek and travel: 
he would cover many a weary 
mile to see a strange sight or 
to hear the sound of the Attic 
dialect. To these two passions 
he was constant all his life. 
“The word travel,” says Ben 
Jonson, “affects him in a wain- 
ox or pack-horse. A carrier 
will carry him from any com- 
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pany that hath not been abroad, 
because he is a species of trav- 
eller, but a Dutch post doth 
ravish him. The mere super- 
scription of a letter from Zurich 
sets him up like a top: Basel 
or Heidelberg makes him spin. 
And at seeing the word Frank- 
fort or Venice, though but on 
the title of a book, he is ready 
to break doublet, crack elbows, 
and overflow the room with his 
murmur.” But it is difficult to 
understand for what reason he 
loved travel with so constant 
a heart. At the outset he 
had neither the wish to learn 
nor the patience to investi- 
gate. His ‘Crudities’ were all 
gobbled up in five months; he 
made a longer sojourn than 
two days in very few towns; 
and he was so busy in shaking 
off the miles as he went that 
he tells you very little of that 
which passed by the way. He 
was not, like Montaigne, a wise 
man ambling along on a horse, 
happy in the mere movement 
and in the shifting scene, still 
happier that he had left behind 
him the cares of life and the 
management of his house. Nor 
could he, like the French phil- 
osopher, look from a particular 
instance to a general idea, for 
a general idea never entered his 
flighty rapid brain. And, as he 
did not travel for travel’s sake, 
so the knowledge which he 
picked up by the way was 
scant and fragmentary. His 
curiosity was wide, not deep, 
and though he had a marvellous 
trick of acquiring languages, he 
had not a great deal to put in 
them when they were acquired. 
But it was probably this facility 
which led him abroad as much 
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as any other ambition; for 
there is no doubt that it 
flattered his vanity to speak 
strange tongues, and there is no 
doubt whatever of his prowess. 
“There was a woman, a laun- 
dress, belonging to my Lord 
Ambassador’s house,” thus 
writes Edward Terry, who 
was in India soon after Coryat, 
‘‘who had such a freedom and 
liberty of speech that she would 
sometimes scold, brawl, and rail 
from sunrising to sunset: one 
day he undertook her in her 
own language, and by eight of 
the clock in the morning so 
silenced her that she had not 
one more word to speak.” This 
anecdote has got into all the 
biographies, and is surely suffi- 
cient for a common reputation. 
But an indiscriminate know- 
ledge of languages is not the 
highest gift to which man can 
attain, and, as Antony 4 Wood 
most wisely says, “it made 
Coryat not a little ignorant of 
himself, he being so covetous 
and ambitious of praise that 
he would hear and endure 
more of it than he could in 
any measure deserve, being like 
a ship that hath too much sail 
and too little ballast.” 
However, though a pride in 
the gift of tongues had doubt- 
less much weight in sending 
Coryat abroad, he was by 
nature a real tripper. Had he 
lived to-day he would have 
been wise concerning excur- 
sions; he would have known 
by what route you might 
arrive most expeditiously at 
the remotest point of Europe ; 
and he would have carried 
back not much more trust- 
worthy information than falls 
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to the lot of the familiar 
tourist. He would have 


argued theology and politics 
against all comers with the 
insular urbanity which con- 
sists in taking it for granted, 
as a basis of argument, that 
you are always right, and that 
your interlocutor is a poor, 
doited fool and heathen. And 
he would have done all this 
and much worse beside, for he 
carried beneath his Elizabethan 
doublet the heart of a modern 
tourist. 

But after travel, as we have 
said, he best loved Greek, and 
herein he differed from the 
moderns. Ben Jonson declares 
that he would, if he could, buy 
his eggs, his puddings, his 
ginger-bread, and even cobble 
his shoes in the Attic dialect ; 
and, greater wonder still, that 
he would leave the greatest 
Politick in Paul’s to go and 
talk with the Grecian that 
begs there. This proves that, 
at anyrate, Coryat was not a 
snob; and as he impressed his 
generation as few of his con- 
temporaries impressed it, it is 
worth while to consider what 
manner of man he was, or in 
what shape he would have 
appeared to us had he never 
gone abroad. There are a few 
episodes in his career which will 
give us a clue. He was born 
at Odcombe in Somerset,— 
“my dear natalitiall Odcombe,” 
he calls it,—where his father 
was rector. He left Oxford 


with a vast amount of Greek, 
and without a degree, and 
presently we find him doing his 
best to pick up a living at 
Court. For a while he was 
attached to the household of 
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Prince Henry, who allowed 
him a pension, and never 
wearied of his company. 
“ Sweetmeats and Coryat,” 
says Fuller, “ made up the last 
course at all Court entertain- 
ments.” And this explains for 
us one secret of Coryat’s 
character. He was a scholarly 
buffoon, ready to jest and laugh 
with the first comer. His 
vanity was so great, or his 
sensibilities so dull, that he did 
not know when the laugh was 
against him. Indeed, to quote 
Fuller once more, “he was the 
courtiers’ anvil to try their wits 
upon, and sometimes this anvil 
would return the hammers as 
hard knocks as it received, his 
bluntness repaying their abusi- 
ness.” So it was that Coryat 
had a shining gift of familiar- 
ity. He was the kind of man 
who knew every one by his 
Christian name, and who was 
known to all the Court as Tom 
Coryat, dear old Tom, good 
old Tom Coryat. But to be 
a buffoon has its ills as well 
as its advantages, and doubt- 
less Tom Coryat, the least 
dignified of men, did not al- 
ways find it easy to preserve 
the little dignity that was 
his. 


We can easily imagine, too, 
that the courtiers of James I. 
were not famous for their con- 
sideration. Yet Coryat’s high 
spirits and energy were a 
match for the best of them, 
and it is clear that he resented 
the impertinence which some- 
times he brought upon himself. 
As Coryat was on his way to 
India, he met one Steel, who 
told him that when he was in 
England King James inquired 
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after him, and when Steel told 
the king that he had met 
Coryat on the way, James 
replied, Is that fool living? 
Coryat, we are told, was much 
troubled at the king’s con- 
tempt, but he turned it off 
with an ingenious loyalty, say- 
ing that kings would speak 
of poor men what they pleased. 
On another occasion he was 
described in a letter sent by 
Sir Thomas Roe, who ought 
to have known better, to the 
British consul at Aleppo, as 
“a very honest poor wretch ” ; 
and with perfect truth Coryat 
complained that “my Lord 
Ambassador had spoiled his 
courtesy in the carriage there- 
of.” But these are the insults 
of pedants, and we may easily 
believe that Coryat most often 
held his own. The wits were 
on his side, in gratitude maybe 
for the excellent whetstone 
he offered them, and he was 
always ready with wild pranks 
for their entertainment. Once 
upon a time he was carried 
in secretly to a mask at Court 
in a trunk, to which exploit, 
performed by “so catholic a 
coxcomb as Coryat,” Ben Jon- 
son refers in his Masque of 
‘‘Love Restored.” Indeed, he 
was not a wise man, though 
he had the shrewdness to be 
contented with the present, 
and to account those men 
guilty of superfluity who had 
more suits and shirts than 
bodies. Nor was he a fool, 
though he “‘carried folly, which 
the charitable called merri- 
ment, in his very face,” and 
though the “shape of his head 
had no promising form, being 
like a sugar-loaf inverted, with 
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the little end before; as com- 
posed of fancy and memory 
without any common-sense.” 
No, he was merely a lively, 
amiable, brisk, foolish, familiar 
fellow, who loved notoriety 
with a whole heart, and who 
was better skilled at self-ad- 
vertisement than any of his 
contemporaries. But it is im- 
possible to reproach, even for 
the worst of modern vices, so 
pleasant a companion, who, if 
you travel abroad with his 
book, gives you little enough 
information, but at least spares 
you the pain of picturesque 
reporting, and affords you not 
a little excellent entertainment. 

Now, Tom Coryat found in 
travelling the same precious 
thing that Aubrey found in 
biography —a delight in the 
unimportant. He liked to 
note those trivial occurrences, 
those slight differences of cus- 
tom and colour, which are a 
far better test of national char- 
acter than the more solid facts 
of history. As Aubrey was 
pleased to remember that Eras- 
mus did not like fish, though 
born in a fish-town, so Coryat 
thinks it necessary to recall 
the apple orchards through 
which he passes, and the time 
at which the Lombards gather 
their harvest. But, as the 
high policy of Europe in the 
seventeenth century would have 
appeared the same to all sound 
inquirers, we need not grumble 
that Coryat fed his mind and 
ours on trifles. By showing 
us his preferences, he reveals 
his mind, and a very odd-suited 
mind it was. That which de- 
lighted him most on his travels 
was the gallows, wherever he 
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might find them. The triple 
tree, or the more elaborate 
structure which did its work 
in France and Italy, had an 
unfailing attraction for him. 
He might pass temple and 
tower unnoticed and unre- 
corded. Though he could see 
no notable matter in the cathe- 
dral church of Our Lady at 
Paris, he found some consola- 
tion in the fact that “a little 
on this side Paris, even at the 
town’s end, there is the fairest 
gallows that ever I saw, built 
upon a little hill called Mount 
Falcon, which consisteth of 
fourteen fair pillars of free- 
stone.” Think of that, you 
poor cracksmen, who were 
turned off the cart at Tyburn, 
and swung upon the ominous 
arm of wood! Surely a gal- 
lows of freestone is a very 
genteel gate into the next 
world, and in Coryat’s time 
freestone seems to have been 
the only material used on the 
Continent for the nubbing- 
cheat. A few miles beyond 
Moulins, Coryat had the good 
fortune to behold “ten men 
hanging in their clothes upon 
a goodly gallows,” this one 
also of freestone; and it is 
surprising that he has not 
left us a map of Europe 
marked with all the fair and 
goodly gallows which glad- 
dened his eyes during his five 
months of hasty travel. Had 
he done so, Venice would have 
been the map’s centre—Venice 
famous for her palaces and her 
churches, yet still more famous 
for a “marvellous fair pair of 
gallows made of alabaster, the 
pillars being wrought with 
many curious borders and 
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works, which served for no 
other purpose but to hang 
the Duke whensoever he shall 
happen to commit any treason 
against the State” What 
greater glory shall any city 
boast than this—to set up an 
alabastrine gallows in case its 
Duke should turn traitor, and 
to lay the heads of its enemies 
upon a solid slab of porphyry ? 

Unhappily he does not make 
so much as he might of the 
adventures of the road. He 
rescues no imprisoned damsels, 
nor does he encounter the 
shrewd blows of murderous 
footpads. His most reckless 
courage seems to have been 
spent in theological argument 
with Catholics or Jews, and in 
these encounters he was always 
more valiant than discreet. 
One day, however, he fell in 
with a merry Italian, one An- 
tonio, who “vaunted that he 
was lineally descended from 
the famous Marcus Antonius 
of Rome, the triumvir, and 
would oftentimes cheer us with 
his sociable conceit: Courage, 
courage, le Diable est mort.” 
We are the more amazed that 
Coryat should refer to the 
Prince of Darkness in these 
easy terms, for on another 
page he declares in sorrow that 
the French guides have one 
most diabolical custom in their 
travelling upon the way. 
“Diabolical it may be well 
called,” says the shocked Cory- 
at, ‘for whensoever their 
horses do a little anger them, 
they will say in their fury, 
Allons, diable—that is, Go, thou 
devil. Also if they happen to 
be angry with a stranger upon 
the way upon any occasion, 
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they will say to him, Le diable 
t’emporte—that is, The devil 
take thee.” Such horrid blas- 
phemy is scarcely credible, but 
Coryat leaves us no room for 
doubt. “This,” says he, “I 
know by my own experience ;” 
and we, who know Coryat, 
know also how bitter that ex- 
perience must have been. 

For himself, he had a shorter 
method of dealing with a recal- 
citrant horse. He did noi in- 
voke the aid of the evil one; 
he took the law into his own 
hands, and not only excarnifi- 
cated his sides with his often 
spurring of him, but he also 
grievously thrashed him. All 
in vain, and he would prob- 
ably be sitting there still, if a 
gentleman of his company, 
after painfully lashing the 
animal, had not drawn his 
rapier and run it into the 
horse’s buttock very near a 
foot deep. As it turned out, 
perhaps a gentle objurgation 
would have been better than 
all this excarnificating, lashing, 
and wounding. For the horse 
seemed as though he would 
bleed to death, and the guide 
declared that he would lodge 
a complaint to the postmaster 
against Mr J. H., the gentle- 
man who used the rapier, unless 
he would render him satisfac- 
tion. In the end, Mr J. H. 
gave the guide six French 
crowns to stop his mouth; but 
after this exploit we can hardly 
congratulate Tom Coryat on 
his tactful treatinent of horses. 
However, if adventures did 
not dog his footsteps, he was 
always looking out upon the 
world with a curious eye, and 
every day brought with it a 
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fresh spectacle. He tells you 
that he encountered at Calais 
the first monks that ever he 
saw. At Nevers he is aston- 
ished at the wooden shoes worn 
by the peasants ; and at Tarare 
he much admired “a woman 
who had no hands but stumps,” 
and yet that did “spin fiax 
with a distaff as nimbly and 
readily, and drew out her 
thread as artificially with her 
stumps, a8 any woman that 
ever I saw spinning with her 
hands.” Then again, he is as 
much delighted at the first 
seeing of umbrellas as at his 
first eating of fried frogs; and 
he records with unfeigned 
pleasure a pretty French poesy 
which he found written in the 
court of his inn at Lyons, and 
which, being Englished, means 
this: “ Here is no lodging upon 
credit, for he is dead ; ill-payers 
have killed him.” 

At Venice, where all things 
were resplendent to his vision, 
where the quiet fashions threw 
the light, garish, and unseemly 
colours of the English mode 
into disgrace, he went to the 
play, and saw a comedy acted. 
Though he found the house 
very beggarly and base in com- 
parison with our stately play- 
houses in England, their actors, 
he declared, were vastly inferior 
to our own, “for apparel, shows, 
and music,” so that the drama 
was already overdressed in 
Coryat’s time. But in Venice 
he observed women act, a 
thing that he had never seen 
before,—“and they performed 
it,” he tells us, “ with as good 
@ grace, action, gesture, and 
whatsoever is convenient for a 
player, as ever I saw any mas- 
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culine actor.” The truth is, 
‘Coryat was as avid of novelty 
as Pepys himself. He was not 
of those who go abroad for the 
mere pleasure of criticising 
unkindly the habits of their 
neighbours. A new dish or a 
new custom was a joy to him, 
and if his eye and brain did 
not travel over a wide range, 
they were exceeding quick 
within their own limits. For 
him Cremona meant frogs, and 
when he visited Murano it 
was not the glass that held 
his fancy captive. ‘“ Here 
did I eat the best oysters 
that ever I did in my life,” 
thus he writes; “they were 
indeed but little, being less 
than our Wainflete oysters 
about London, but as green as 
a leek, and gratissimi saporis 
et succi.” There speaks the 
true enthusiast; and he so 
easily adapts himself to a new 
custom, that the first sight of 
forks affects him almost as 
much as the first view of 
Lombardy. The Italians, he 
says, alone in Christendom do 
always use a little fork, when 
they cut their meat. It will 
be remembered that Montaigne, 
who visited Italy some thirty 
years before Coryat, never 
accustomed himself to practise 
with a fork. He preferred his 
fingers, and with a perfect 
frankness vaunts his prefer- 
ence. But Coryat was easily 
won over to the new imple- 
ment. He approved the deli- 
cacy of the Italians, who can- 
not endure to have their dishes 
touched with fingers, seeing 
that “all men’s fingers are not 
alike clean,” and he imitated 
the Italian fashion “by this 
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forked cutting of meat,” not 
merely in Italy, but on his 
return to England; and so he 
was dubbed furcifer by his 
friend Lawrence Whitaker for 
using a fork at feeding, but, 
as he adds with a naiveté all 
his own, “for no other cause.” 

Yet let it not be thought 
that Coryat’s enthusiasms were 
always of the earth. He was, 
after his fashion, an admirable 
scholar. He never lost a 
chance of speaking with 
learned men, and he thought 
that no journey was vain 
which brought him to converse 
with Isaac Casaubon and 
Henry Bullinger. The sight 
of Mantua inspired him to 
compose an eloquent rhapsody 
upon Virgil, and the many 
beauties of the city did but 
remind him of the poet’s 
exquisite skill. “Truly the 
view of this most sweet para- 
dise,”—thus he writes in a very 
characteristic passage,—‘ this 
domicilium Venerum et Chari- 
tum, did even so ravish my 
senses, and tickle my spirits 
with such inward delights, 
that I said unto myself, this 
is the city which of all other 
places in the world I would 
wish to make my habitation 
in, and spend the remainder 
of my days in some divine 
meditations among the sacred 
Muses, were it not for their 
gross idolatry and superstitious 
ceremonies which I detest, and 
the love of Odcombe in Somer- 
setshire, which is so dear unto 
me that I prefer the very 
smoke thereof before the fire 
of all other places under the 
sun.” Now, Tom Coryat was 
always simple,—simple in his 
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enthusiasms, simple in his 
style, despite his love of long 
and new-fangled words, simple 
above all things in his heart- 
whole devotion to his parish 
pump. It was Odcombe before 
the world with him; it pleased 
him to be known as the 
Odcombian Leg-stretcher, for 
the greater glory of his birth- 
place. When he started a 
second time on the tramp he 
took a formal farewell of his 
country at the Market Cross 
of Odcombe, little recking that 
he would never visit his beloved 
Somersetshire again; and it 
was in Odcombe Church that 
he hung up the shoes in which 
he had walked through Venice, 
—a pious offering which is not 
without a sort of grotesque 
pathos, and which for a hun- 
dred years was treasured in 
pious appreciation. These are 
the words and acts of a simple 
soul, and not even a sojourn at 
Court and the flattery of the 
wits had persuaded Coryat to 
forget the plain joys of the 
country, or the proper loyalties 
of his youth. In one other 
direction his simplicity con- 
spicuously shows itself. He 
gives himself none of the airs 
of a connoisseur. He does not 
make the tour to discuss 
schools of painting, and to 
distinguish idly between the 
first and second period of 
Giotto. His ingenuous view 
of painting was that it should 
be realistic, that it should 
exactly feign what it pretends 
to represent, and he writes 
of pictures like Pliny dis- 
coursing of Apelles and the 
rest. Though he saw the 
masterpieces of Titian and 
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Tintoretto, it was not these 
that engrossed his fancy, but 
work of a very different kind, 
as the following passage will 
show. “The manuary arts 
of the Venetians,’ he writes, 
“are so exquisite and curious, 
that I think no artificers 
in the world do excel them 
in some, especially painting. 
I saw two things in a painter’s 
shop in St Mark’s, which I did 
not a little admire; the one 
was the picture of a hinder 
quarter of veal hanged up in 
his shop, which a stranger at 
the first sight would imagine 
to be a natural and true 
quarter of veal; but it was 
not: for it was only a counter- 
feit of a hinder quarter of veal, 
the rarest invention that ever 
I saw before. The other was 
the picture of a gentlewoman, 
whose eyes were contrived with 
that singularity of cunning, 
that they moved up and down 


‘of themselves, not after a seem- 


ing manner, but truly and in- 
deed, for I did very exactly 
view it.” Thus with an in- 
genuous candour does he dis- 
close his taste, and we prefer 
it to the finnicking affectations 
of all the tourists who have 
visited Italy since his time. 
In five months, then, he had 
hastily gobbled up his ‘Crud- 
ities,’ and was back in Odcombe 
digesting them. But when 
once they were “digested” 
there was some difficulty in 
giving them to the world. 
There still exists a letter 
addressed by Coryat to Sir 
Michael Hicks, requesting him 
to intercede with the Lord 
Treasurer that his book might 
be printed in London with- 
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out delay. Prince Henry, too, 
gave his aid, but still the 
enterprise tarried, until at last 
Ben Jonson collected com- 
mendatory verses from many 
of the most famous poets of 
the time, and the success of the 
book was assured. The wits 
wrote epigrams and sonnets 
and poems of a longer flight 
to “topographical typographi- 
cal Thomas,” to “the most 
single-soled, single-souled, and 
single-shirted observer.” They 
wrote them in English and 
French, in Latin and Greek, 
and always in a spirit of 
friendly ridicule. Among the 
contributors to Ben Jonson’s 
Anthology were Harrington 
and Donne, Dudley Digges and 
Lawrence Whitaker, George 
Sydenham and Inigo Jones, 
William Fenton and Michael 
Drayton, and finally the great 
Ben himself, with many others. 
It must have been a poor book 
that could not profit by such 
an olio as this, and the verses 
have always been more famous 
than the ‘Crudities’ which they 
preface. Yet Coryat keeps a 
place apart in the history of 
letters, and his style is a lucid 
expression of the man. As 
Ben Jonson said, he is “‘a bold 
and great carpenter of words,” 
whose voice, when the reader 
hears, ‘“‘it is doubtful whether 
he will more love at the first, 
or envy after, that it was 
not his own.” The passages 
already quoted will give some 
impression of his manner in 
writing; but a man who can 
describe the Swiss as ‘“‘cluster- 
fisted lubbers” is at no loss 
for words, and his natural 
faculty was improved by the 
VOL. CLXXVII.—NO. MLXXVI. 
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study of that merry French 
writer Rabelais, whom he. is 
one of the first of Englishmen 
to quote. As he was in his 
book, so he was in life—an 
insatiable chatterer. Ben Jon- 
son hit off his characteristics 
in a few lines. ‘He is alwaies 
Tongue-major of the company,” 
says the great man; “and if 
ever the perpetuall motion be 
to be hoped for, it is from 
thence. He will aske, How 
you doe? Where yow have 
bene? How is it? If yow 
have travelled? How yow like 
his booke? With what newes? 
and be guilty of a thousand 
such curteous impertinences in 
an howre, rather than want the 
humanity of vexing you. To 
conclude this ample Traveller 
in some bounds you shall best 
know him by this: he is fre- 
quent at all sorts of free tables, 
where, though he might sit as 
a Guest, hee will rather be 
served in as a Dish, and is loth 
to have any thing of himself 
kept cold against the next 
day.” These words of the 
eminent poet, whom in his 
‘Crudities’ Coryat disguises 
under the name of “ My friend 
Mr Benjamin Johnson,” show 
us best what sort of a man 
the leg-stretcher was, and best 
explain his popularity. 

No sooner was his book pub- 
lished than Coryat was afoot 
again. His second journey was 
wider in scope and more ambi- 
tious in intent than his first, 
and in this at least he ab- 
solved himself from the re- 
proach of being a  tripper. 
By way of Constantinople and 
Smyrna he sailed to Joppa, 
and thence to Jerusalem. At 
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Aleppo he joined a caravan for 
Persia, and finally arrived at 
Lahore. At Ajmir he spent 
eight months in acquiring the 
Eastern languages, and thence 
he journeyed to Surat, where he 
died. It is to Edward Terry 
that we owe the circumstantial 
account of his death. The Eng- 
lish at Surat had brought sack 
from England, and Coryat “‘call- 
ing for it assoon as he first heard 
of it, and crying ‘Sack, sack, 
is there such a thing as sack? 
I pray give me some sack,’ 
drank of it, though I conceive 
modestly (for he was a very 
temperate man), yet it in- 
creased his flux which he had 
then upon him ; and this caused 
him, within a few days after 
his very tedious and trouble- 
some travels (for he went most 
on foot) at this place, to come 
to his journey’s end, for here 
he overtook death in the month 
of December, 1617.” It was a 
fitting end of so tireless a 
traveller, whose journeys, in 
spite of Edward Terry, were 
neither tedious nor trouble- 
some. Perhaps he himself 
would rather have ended his 
days beneath the shadow of 
-~Odcombe Church; but had he 
returned from Surat, his ener- 
getic spirit would have soon 
sent him on the tramp again, 
and it is not inappropriate that 
he should lie buried under a 
little monument in Surat 


churchyard. 


Tom Coryat was no psy- 
chologist. Mr Ford Maddox 
Hueffer is a psychologist or 
nothing, and in ‘The Soul 
of London’ (London: Alston 
Rivers) he has attempted to 
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surprise the essential character 
of our metropolis. His travels, 
though they have not been so 
far or wide as Coryat’s, have 
been made with an equal 
energy and a more tranquil 
intelligence. He has seen 
London in all quarters and 
under all aspects; but un- 
fortunately he cannot bring 
to his vision the fresh eye 
which Tom Coryat shed upon 
France and Italy. He has 
grown up to its sounds and 
sights, and he is so intimate a 
part of its organism that he 
cannot detach himself suffici- 
ently to be an _ impartial 
witness. The result is that, 
clever man though he is, he 
has not been able to discover 
the essence of London, or to 
synthesise its innumerable 
characteristics. And yet we 
believe that there is, somewhere 
or another, something which 
will be known to our great- 
grandchildren as the London 
of the twentieth century. 
Ourselves are too near it to 
detect it; and even if we could 
get as far off as Mars, we 
should still lack the informa- 
tion which might aid our dis- 
covery. The other Londons 
are not unfamiliar to us. We 
should not find it impossible to 
express the London of the 
Tudors, the London of the 
Stuarts, the London which 
smiled and sighed under the 
domination of the Georges, in 
a neat and possible formula. 
But then we have the memoirs 
to help us. We can walk 
briskly into strange parlours. 
We can surprise poets and blue- 
stockings at their dish of tea; 
and, best of all, the Secretary 
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of the Admiralty has made us 
free of the town, and, with him 
for guide, we can open the 
doors of rich and poor alike, 
we can go into shy alehouses, 
and places yet more shy, 
wherever indeed his own death- 
less curiosity can lead him and 
us. But in our own time these 
opportunities of gathering evi- 
dence are lacking: we may 
know no more than that which 
passes within our own and our 
friends’ experience. It is not 
for us to intrude upon the 
hovels of the poor, or to rattle 
the knockers on the brass- 
bound doors of the great. We 
must overtake our London in 
our own corner, and it is not 
surprising if, instead of a soul, 
we discover an odd piece of 
provincialism. But that which 
is beyond our knowledge will 
be revealed to our descendants. 
Two hundred years hence the 
London of the twentieth cen- 
tury will present no puzzle to 
those who have studied the 
memoirs which most surely are 
being written to-day. Then 
out of a fuller knowledge will 
be revealed the wonderful city 
which we know only in detail. 
From the mass of facts dis- 
tributed among living men 
and women, each one of whom 
knows his own angle and no 
more, an intelligent historian 
of the twenty-second century 
will be able to form a general 
idea, and posterity will know 





the truth, which is shown to 
us only in fragments. 

And yet, if we may hazard 
one generalisation, we should 
say that the London of the 
nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies differs from itself in 
other centuries, and from all 
other metropolitan cities, in 
this: it is a collection of 
country towns, linked up now 
with long meaningless streets, 
but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury perfectly separate, and 
even to-day preserving some- 
thing of their ancient character. 
The High Street, whether you 
meet it at Kensington or at 
Fulham, is a clear indication of 
an ancient village, which once 
was visited by Londoners as 
to-day Londoners visit Margate 
or Brighton. Not many years 
ago Westminster, with its little 
squares and its low houses, 
bore all the marks of a coun- 
try town, and once when we 
showed it to a Frenchman, he 
exclaimed that it reminded him 
of his own provincial town. 
But the builder’s pick and the 
lust of high buildings are 
changing all that, and it will 
soon be forgotten that the 
suburbs of London ever existed 
for and by themselves. In- 
deed it is a hopeless puzzle, 
and though Mr Hueffer has 
not solved it, we cannot be 
too grateful to him for his 
sympathetic, well-written, and 
illuminating little book. 
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A LEADER OF PROMISE. 


It is understood that, at a recent meeting of prominent Radicals, the decision 
was arrived at that, in future eventualities, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will 
be the recognised leader of the party. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman addresses his faithful followers :— 









































Now fling up the bonnet, and fling up the cap, 
And welcome the Man in Command ; 

The Campbell is coming, with Banner a-flap 
In his Old Parliamentary Hand ; 

And gather, you Radicals, gather around, 
Be quiet, I charge you, and heed, 

While I, as the Premier-presumptive, expound 
The authorised Radical Creed. 


Though why you should hit upon Me 
To be stuck on the top of the tree, 
I candidly own 
Is entirely unknown 
To the veteran Canneman-B. 


(However.) In choosing a popular Cry 
To take the unwary by storm, 
For promise and puff we can safely rely 
On Retrenchment, and Peace, and Reform. 
Their scope is majestic; each one of them rings 
In the ear like the clarion’s call; 
And, promising vaguely all manner of things, 
They bind you to nothing at all. 


And I am the sole patentee 

Of that new and original Three ; 
For jingle and catch 
There'll be nothing to match 

With the slogan of Canneman-B. 


The Tories may boast of the money they’ve spent 
On bloatedly ruling the waves, 

In view of the wholly unlikely event 

Of an enemy making us slaves ; 
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Tis ours to return to the methods of yore, 
When taxes were easy and light, 

And britain avoided the cost of a war 
By not being able to fight. 


For who is britannia that she 

Should insist on commanding the sea? 
Apart from the taste, 
Such deplorable waste 

Is abhorrent to Canneman-B. 


I pass to Reform, where the Radical task 
Is one of ridiculous ease: 
We promise the People whatever They ask, 
And we pay Them whatever we please. 
Their Freedom (sweet Bird!) is a theme upon which 
There’s much to be usefully said, 
And, while you’re about it, remember the rich 
Are robbing the poor of Their Bread. 


So promise Them everything free, 

From Their tenure of land to Their tea! 
They'll swallow the lot 
If you pitch it in hot ;— 

You can take it from Canneman-B. 


And, last, if annoyed by the bogie, Home Rule, 
Your only conceivable plan 

Is, not to be drawn—to keep perfectly cool— 
And evade it as well as you can! 

But, as for the Colonies’ mythical case, 
We strike a more dominant note; 


For, though they can talk till they’re black in the face, 


Who cares? They can none of them vote! 


Oh, tell them to go to the D. 
With their infamous Preference plea: 
The best of their tricks 

Will get nothing but kicks 
From the party of Canneman-B. 
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SYSTEM 


ON A NATIONAL BASIS. 


BY GENERAL E, F, CHAPMAN, C.B. 


IF we were to be asked to 
name the most important ques- 
tion connected with the army 
now awaiting solution, we 
should unhesitatingly reply, 
“The recruiting difficulty ”— 
for this lies at the root of the 
whole military problem. The 
most masterly schemes of re- 
organisation, the most elabor- 
ate precautions for ensuring 
efficiency, must prove futile un- 
less we can succeed in enlist- 
ing, year by year, the number 
of men required to keep up 
the establishment — whatever 
figure that may be fixed at,— 
and unless we can attract not 
only the number but the stamp 
of men we need. 

But though the urgency of 
the question is generally ad- 
mitted, it certainly would seem 
that the nation at large hardly 
realises its responsibility with 
regard to it. To the ordinary 
man it is a purely depart- 
mental matter, to be dealt 
with by the War Office; and 
even in Parliament the in- 
terest taken in it does not go 
beyond the criticism of details 
—such as the length of the sol- 
dier’s service or the amount of 
his daily pay. And yet it may 
be confidently asserted that 
this particular question is pre- 
eminently a national one—one 
in which the people are directly 
interested, and in the solution 
of which they can, and indeed 
must, take an active part. 





There are many military 
questions on which the or- 
dinary citizen must be con- 
tent to take the opinion of 
experts, and with regard to 
which the wisdom of the 
nation is best shown by leav- 
ing them to be decided by 
the responsible Minister of the 
Crown, acting on the advice 
of his professional advisers. 
But the recruiting question is 
not one of these. It is a prob- 
lem which cannot be satisfac- 
torily solved except by the 
co-operation of the nation as 
a whole. In countries where 
conscription prevails, the ques- 
tion of the supply of men for 
the army is one that comes 
home to every section of the 
nation: every family has a 
direct and definite connection 
with the army, which thus 
becomes, in a sense, a truly 
national institution. 

Happily, we have hitherto 
escaped the burden of con- 
scription ; but if this immunity 
is to continue, it can only be 
by the nation rousing itself to 
take a practical interest in 
the supply of voluntarily en- 
listed recruits, and by bring- 
ing about a change of feeling 
with regard to the army gen- 
erally. Hitherto the regular 
army has been treated more 
or less as something outside 
the national life; and though 
the feelings of dislike and con- 
tempt once prevalent with 
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regard to it have been con- 
siderably modified, the feeling 
of separation between it and 
the rest of the community still 
remains. This state of things 


is, of course, a survival from 


the old days, when the attempt 
of the Stuart kings to raise 
and maintain a regular army 
was one of the chief causes of 
contention between them and 
their subjects; the breaches of 
law connected with the main- 
tenance of the army formed 
the main theme of the Petition 
of Rights, and during the 
whole century from Elizabeth 
to William III. the army was 
regarded as a weapon in the 
hands of despotism and a 
standing menace to the liber- 
ties of the people. 

After the Revolution the 
necessity of maintaining a reg- 
ular body of soldiers for the 
defence of the country was 
recognised, and the army was 
for the first time placed on a 
constitutional footing, the num- 
ber of men to be employed being 
regulated by an annual parlia- 
mentary vote ; but the prejudice 
against it persisted—partly, no 
doubt, because it was still dis- 
liked as an anti-democratic 
force, and partly because the 
recruits were drawn from the 
lowest and roughest classes. 

That this should have been 
the case may be a matter for 
surprise, when we recollect of 
what a different stamp were 
the soldiers of Cromwell’s 
army; but it is probable that 
the very excellence of that 
army prevented its being 
copied. The nation had learnt 
how formidable such an army 
could become, and sought to 
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avoid the danger by deliber- 
ately making the service one 
that would only attract the 
least respectable portion of the 
population. The natural con- 
sequences followed: the army 
became the resource of the 
idler and the ne’er-do-well, and 
was more and more shunned 
by respectable people; and 
the military authorities, who 
were bound to obtain men at 
all costs, could not afford to 
be particular about character. 
Men who had once enlisted 
could not look forward to re- 
turning to their homes except 
as helpless cripples, and were 
bound to make the army their 
lifelong profession. Thus they 
became a separate class, cut 
off from the sympathies and 
the interest of their country- 
men, and tolerated only as an 
indispensable evil. 

This state of things went on 
till 1870, when a complete rev- 
olution was brought about by 
the localisation of regiments in 
counties, and the introduction 
of short service. By the latter 
the old class of professional 
soldier was replaced by one 
who, after seven years with 
the colours, returned to take 
his place in the ranks of his 
fellow-workmen ; by the former 
the foundations were laid for 
a truly national army. At the 
same time, the greater number 
of men required under a short- 
service system necessitated an 
improvement in the conditions 
under which men were called 
upon to serve: how great this 
improvement has been can 
hardly be realised, except by 
those who have practical ex- 
perience of what a soldier’s 
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life is now and what it was 
thirty years ago. The service 
having been made more attrac- 
tive, a better class of men has 
been obtained, and it has been 
found possible to insist upon a 
certain standard of good char- 
acter in those wishing to join 
the army: all this has helped 
to dispel the prejudice against 
it, and the events of the Boer 
war have no doubt done some- 
thing more to enlist the pop- 
ular sympathy on the side of 
“our soldiers.” 

The antagonism of the nation 
towards its paid defenders may 
be said to have disappeared, 
but the feeling of separation, 
of aloofness, remains: it is no 
longer considered to be a dis- 
grace to enlist, but soldiering 
is not altogether recognised as 
a desirable career for a young 
man, and while the scarcity of 
recruits is deplored, people do 
not understand how the diffi- 
culty is to be met. The truth 
is, that while we have changed 
and improved almost every- 
thing else connected with the 
army, we have neither changed 
nor improved our methods of 
recruiting, which are out of 
date and no longer suited to 
modern conditions. We must 
find some plan for obtaining 
men which may be made really 
popular, and which may enable 
us to obtain regularly the men 
needed for the defence of the 
country. 

With regard to the con- 
ditions under which men are 
called upon to serve, we have 
probably gone as far as it is 
possible to go in the direction 
of making them attractive: 
the pay has been raised to a 
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fair equivalent of the civilian 
wage; quarters have been 
made more comfortable ; many 
irksome restrictions have been 
removed; opportunities for edu- 
cation, recreation, and mental 
and physical improvement have 
been provided ; while, last but 
by no means least, the well- 
being of soldiers’ wives and 
families has been made the 
subject of special solicitude,— 
and yet, in spite of all, the 
difficulty of attracting men 
continues as great as ever. 

That it is our system of 
recruiting which is at fault, 
rather than the conditions of 
army service, may be a new 
idea to some people, but it 
is strongly borne out by the 
evidence with regard to the 
United States army collected 
by Sir Howard Vincent. In 
an admirable lecture delivered 
by him early this year, and 
published in the April number 
of the ‘Journal of the United 
Service Institution,’ he shows 
that, as regards pay, work, and 
other conditions of his service, 
and allowing for the higher 
cost of living in the States, 
the British soldier has at least 
as many advantages as the 
American, while the chance 
of active service, always an 
element of attraction, is far 
greater in the case of the 
former. 

We are told that no diffi- 
culty is found in getting re- 
cruits for the American army ; 
that, on the contrary, “there 
are four candidates for every 
vacancy”; that “the mini- 
mum height of 5 feet 4 inches 
and 120 lb. weight are far ex- 
ceeded”; and that “in August 
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1904, in full harvest, when both 
in town and country employers 
were running after men, in- 
stead of men after work,” no 
less than 10,019 candidates 
presented themselves at the 
various recruiting stations 
throughout the country, of 
whom only 2433 were ac- 
cepted as recruits. 

Such a contrast to the state 
of affairs at home may well 
raise a sigh of envy in the 
breast of our military author- 
ities, but it certainly ought to 
rouse us to face the question 
whether the chronic difficulty 
under ‘which we labour with 
regard to recruiting may not 
be due to our present system, 
which, as a matter of fact, is 
antiquated and wholly out of 
harmony with modern condi- 
tions of life. 

Within the last ten years we 
have witnessed an immense 
development of local govern- 
ment, with a corresponding in- 
crease of popular interest in all 
the questions dealt with locally, 
whether in county or municipal 
areas ; and it is undoubtedly to 
a further development in this 
direction that we should look 
for a solution of the recruit- 
ing problem, by enlisting local 
public opinion and interest in 
the work of providing men for 
a national army. This was 
the principle underlying Lord 
Cardwell’s scheme of a terri- 
torial army, but it has never 
been carried out properly. 
The War Office has kept in 
its own hands not only the 
direction of the recruiting sys- 
tem (that of course it must do), 
but also all the details, which 
remain purely military and 
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departmental, and absolutely 
divorced from any connection 
with local life or interests. As 
a result, instead of the local 
authorities or the people gener- 
ally giving any help or support 
to the recruiting officer and his 
sergeants, they have continued 
to regard them with something 
of the dislike and suspicion 
associated with the old press- 
gang, and local influence has 
to a very large extent been 
cast against their efforts to 
secure suitable recruits. 

We must change all this. 
The responsibility of obtaining 
recruits for the territorial regi- 
ments should be transferred to 
the local authorities. _Com- 
mittees should be established 
in every county and muni- 
cipality, under the lord-lieu- 
tenant or mayor, with the 
deputy - lieutenants, county 
councillors, magistrates, and 
other persons of authority and 
influence as members, whose 
duty it should be to make 
known the requirements of the 
service, and to encourage suit- 
able men to come forward: 
they should be in close com- 
munication with the local mili- 
tary authorities, but the civil- 
ian character of the committee 
should be strictly maintained. 
The county or borough com- 
mittee should have a free hand 
in settling the details of pro- 
cedure in their own district, so 
as to suit them to the local 
conditions of labour, which 
vary greatly in different parts 
of the country ; and they should 
be encouraged to use the means 
that seem to them best fitted 
to attain the desired end. 
As in America, advertisements 
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might be inserted in the local 
papers giving the address of 
the recruiting offices, which 
should be in accessible and re- 
spectable localities, and where 
full information as to the pay 
and prospects of the soldier 
should be obtainable personally 
or by letter. 

This local system of recruit- 
ing should apply both to the 
regular army and to the militia, 
and could be used both for the 
home short-service battalions 
and for the long-service battal- 
ions for foreign service, should 
such eventually be adopted. 

The provision of men for the 
territorial battalions should be 
the first duty of the county 
committees, and there can be 
little doubt but that it would 
lead to a great increase in the 
interest and pride taken in them 
by the county; but it should 
also be in the power of com- 
mittees to enlist men desirous of 
serving in other regiments,—in 
the Cavalry, Guards, Artillery, 
or Engineers, although it seems 
probable that the larger number 
of recruits for these branches 
would, as at present, come from 
the towns, and be enlisted 
through the municipal com- 
mittees. 

If this proposal to make 
counties and municipalities re- 
sponsible for recruiting within 
their own areas were adopted, 
it would go a long way towards 
solving the problem of pro- 
viding employment for the 
soldier on his return to civil 
life. As has been already 
pointed out, the conditions 
under which a man is called 
upon to serve in the army have 
been made so good that further 
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change in this direction could 
hardly be made without adding 
unnecessarily to the military 
budget; but there is still room 
for improvement as regards his 
prospect of after - employment, 
and the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of obtaining this un- 
doubtedly deters many respect- 
able young men from entering 
the army. Much has been done 
to meet the difficulty, but, like 
everything else connected with 
the recruiting question, there 
is a tendency to treat it too 
much from a military point of 
view, and to make the employ- 
ment agencies subordinate de- 
partments of the War Office, 
instead of leaving the matter 
to be dealt with by civilian 
effort. If, however, the respon- 
sibility for recruiting were 
transferred to local authorities, 
they would find themselves 
obliged to tackle the question 
of finding employment for their 
men on their return to civil 
life; and they ought not to 
have much difficulty in doing 
so, for they would be supported 
by local public opinion and 
interest, and the time-expired 
soldier, on his return home, 
would be welcomed by those 
who had sent him out. 

A good deal of attention is 
being directed to the recruiting 
question in the press. ‘The 
Times’ of April 27 contained 
a letter on the subject from the 
recruit’s point of view, in which 
several reasonable proposals 
were put forward, that of the 
“after-dark training” of boys 
among them. But this, as well 
as the formation of cadet corps, 
should not be treated from a 
military point of view, but 
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from the much wider stand- 
point of the question of Im- 
perial wellbeing and defence. 
_A scheme for promoting the 
systematic physical and mili- 
tary training of all British lads 
has been formulated by the 
Lads’ Drill Association, of 
which H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales is president, and will 
before long be brought before 
the House of Lords by Lord 
Meath. It follows the lines on 
which the colonies of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Natal have 
so successfully introduced a 
system of regular training for 
the youth of their respective 
countries, and it should form 
the basis of any national system 
that may be adopted here. 
These, however, are schemes 
that. should be dealt with by 
the Education Department 
rather than by the War Office, 
and their cost should not be 
thrown upon the military 
budget. They would, no doubt, 
help to produce the healthy, 
well-grown, and well-disciplined 
youths needed for the army; 
but their primary value lies in 
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the development of the national 
physique and in the formation 
of the national character. Edu- 
cation, however, is now dealt 
with by local authorities in 
counties and towns; national 
training must come under these 
also, and if recruiting be like- 
wise treated as a local duty, 
there should be no difficulty 
in making them all take their 
place in a _ well - considered 
scheme of national wellbeing 
and national defence. 

The union of local efforts and 
the combination of the several 
departments of the State in 
a national undertaking appear 
to be within the bounds of pos- 
sibility—the official responsible 
to the Government for regul- 
ating the expenditure incurred, 
and for arranging details, being 
selected for his qualifications 
alone. He might belong to any 
one of the Departments con- 
cerned; and if given a seat 
on the Committee of Defence, 
he would be in direct com- 
munication with the Cabinet, 
and able to give effect to their 
policy. 
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‘THE TIMES’ HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA.—VOL. III. 


WE have been so intent in 
following the pendulum of 
success and failure as it has 
swung in the Far East, that 
we have forgotten our own 
war in South Africa. But 
it is all brought back vividly 
to us by the publication of 
the third volume of Mr L. 
S. Amery’s great work.! It 
is true that this volume only 
takes us as far as the occupa- 
tion of the capital of the 
Orange Free State by Lord 
Roberts, yet this successful 
operation practically changed 
the whole complexion of the 
struggle, and we may therefore 
look to glean the main lessons 
of the war from the fighting 
here described. Furthermore, 
we shall lose nothing by rang- 
ing our own experiences along- 
side of the gigantic issues which 
are being battled for in far-off 
Manchuria. 

In his admirable preface, Mr 
Amery apologises for the delay 
which has occurred between 
the publication of the last and 
the present volume. The pith 
of this apology is to the effect 
that this delay has been to the 
advantage of the reader. Mr 
Amery, and we think rightly, 
has discarded the advice which 
urged him to supply his read- 
ers with “a well-written story 
correct as regards the main 
points,” instead of striving 
after accuracy. The man who 


has only considered the vacant 
place in his bookshelf may 
possibly have had cause to feel 
aggrieved at the delay. But 
the student, as he turns over 
the last of the five hundred and 
ninety-seven pages of the new 
instalment, will be grateful to 
Mr Amery and his collaborators, 
and will allow that their efforts 
have been crowned with an 
extraordinary measure of suc- 
cess. In no work that we 
have handled lately have we 
been so moved, on the one hand 
to anger, at the manner in 
which the interests of this 
Empire were hazarded without 
consideration and without un- 
derstanding, and on the other 
to serious reflection, in con- 
templation of our national in- 
difference to our most vital 
interests. We defy the most 
phlegmatic to wade through 
the terrible chapters which 
surround the dismal history of 
the Tugela heights without 
feeling that there is something 
missing, something wanting 
just to right the picture—a 
something suspiciously analo- 
gous to the hangman’s rope. 
On the other hand, we find 
glimpses—alas! toorare—where 
the inherent fighting instinct 
and traditional courage of the 
Briton pushes itself clear and 
ahead of the maze of incom- 
petency, neglect, and ignorance 
which for months, according to 
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the testimony of this volume, 
must have made us a subject for 
ridicule throughout the whole 
military world. Never perhaps 
before has there been such a 
scathing exposure of faulty and 
suicidal methods and means, in 
which the public in its com- 
placency has been a culpable 
accomplice. Although the final 
and insecure props which have 
held up many of the reputations 
of our South African generals 
are here ruthlessly cut away, 
yet the net impression remains 
that the sum-total of the criti- 
cisms contained in this bulky 
volume are focussed by the fol- 
lowing trite verdict with regard 
to Spion Kop :— 

“Spion Kop was lost not by 
Buller, or Warren, or Thorney- 
croft, but by Aldershot, and 
Pall Mall, and the House of 
Commons.” 

Here is the true ring of a 
fair and upright criticism with 
regard to the disastrous history 
of the South African campaign. 
It is not the general, it is not 
the soldier, it is not the sailor 
or any other of the subordinate 
members of the national police, 
whom we should pillory in the 
matter of apportioning blame. 
It is the nation that was, and 
is, at fault. The nation—the 
national spirit—stands typified 
in the men who represent it dur- 
ing its most critical moments ; 
and although we have squirmed 
under the lash of the strictures 
which are the results of Mr 
Amery’s diligent research and 
instinctive judgment, we feel 
that the object of his every 
effort, the acme of his intention, 
has been not to pillory the in- 
dividual, not to chisel the feet 
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of the hero, but to lay bare the 
degeneracy of the nation. There 
is nothing in his work that be- 
trays the exulting triumph of 
the pedant, but there is a 
genuine desire that the nation 
should not hand down to pos- 
terity a false and erroneous 
impression concerning those 
three dark years in Africa. 

It has frequently been con- 
tended that it is impossible to 
write contemporary history that 
will keep a true and just per- 
spective. We are of the opinion 
that although, for the purpose 
of record and instruction, it may 
be possible to compile a more 
even, consecutive, and consist- 
ent narrative, when time has 
left little but the record of 
essentials for the historian to 
work upon, yet we consider 
that for the purpose which 
we have tried to analyse 
above, of impressing upon the 
present generation the lessons 
which it alone can learn and 
bequeath to the benefit of pos- 
terity, a contemporary work 
stands alone. 

The editor has skilfully dove- 
tailed his lessons into the group- 
ing of his military chapters. 
But although it is probable 
that the purely military nar- 
rative will be found the most 
attractive reading, yet we 
would hasten to insist that for 
the purpose of understanding 
the undercurrent which per- 
vades the volume, the reader 
cannot afford to skip the cogent 
lessons contained in the first 
three chapters. Is there any 
one who was in England during 
the black week who will not 
endorse the following reflection 
in Mr Amery’s summary of the 
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crisis at home, occasioned by 
our initial defeats ?— 


“Three severe checks, involving 
nearly 3000 casualties, were no doubt 
a shock to a generation accustomed 
to the cheap military glories of savage 
warfare. But that shock only formed 
an element in the current of the 
national emotion. Its real signifi- 
cance lay in the sudden comprehen- 
sion of what those checks might 
imply. The eyes of the nation were 
opened, and it now saw how slight 
and uncertain was the reserve of 
military power of which the British 
Empire, with all its great extent of 
territory, its population and its wealth, 
was composed.” 


It was the unexpected de- 
monstration of our military 
bankruptey which so pro- 
foundly moved us all, — the 
suspicion lest, like the Roman 
Empire of old, the British Em- 
pire should have come to rely 
too much on the fighting 
qualities of its subject races, 
and should have allowed the 
military spirit of the ruling 
race to have declined. We are 
at one with the historian when 
he appreciates the opportunity 
which occurred when the nation 
was thus stirred to the very 
core by the cognisance of its 
military inefficiency, that it 
would have been the very 
moment for some great states- 
man to have arisen and incul- 
cated some system superior to 
that which so nearly failed us 
when confronted by a mere 
handful of armed farmers; and 
we are at one with him when, 
finding no such apostle, he 
moralises as follows :— 


“Flattering references to the patri- 
otism of the nation’s volunteers there 
were plenty ; but it would be difficult 
to find a single utterance of respon- 
sible Ministers during that period 
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which could be considered as a de- 
liberate effort to stir up the national 
enthusiasm, to encourage labours, or 
to rebuke the faint-hearted.” 


And with, at the present mo- 
ment, the lesson of little Japan 
ringing shrill and clear in our 
ears, we endorse every senti- 
ment which Mr Amery ex- 
presses in his verdict that we 
are an unwarlike nation. 


“When we consider the depth and 
intensity of the national emotion 
about the war, we might reckon even 
100,000 volunteers a disappointingly 
small fraction out of a population of 
forty millions, but we must not for- 
get that the British nation had in 
recent generations become absolutely 
unwarlike. The most elementary 
proficiency in the use of firearms was 
practically confined to the volunteers 
of the force, and it is only from men 
who feel that they could be of some 
service that volunteers can be ex- 
pected, even in the most patriotic 
nation. There can be little doubt 
that under an equal stress of patri- 
otic emotion a little people like the 
Swiss would have found many more 
volunteers than England, for the 
simple reason that the number of 
men who can march, skirmish, and 
shoot is larger in Switzerland than 
in the United Kingdom. If British 
statesmen really cherish the hope 
that they could find the necessary 
reserve of strength for the emergency 
of a great war in the voluntary 
patriotism of their fellow-country- 
men, they must make that voluntary 
patriotism possible by compulsorily 
extending knowledge of the use of 
arms to the whole manhood of the 
nation.” 


It is for sentiments such 
as these that we hope Mr 
Amery’s work will be largely 
read and widely digested by 
this nation. Nor should the 
chapter on the Colonies and 
the Empire be lightly passed 
over. In no place do we re- 
member having found the co- 
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lonial aspect of our national 
defence so clearly or so well 
defined. 

But it must not be thought 
that the historian belittles our 
military value for the purpose 
of producing an effect in com- 
parison with the Boers. His 
pen is just as merciless in its 
treatment of our late enemies 
as it is of ourselves. He flogs 
us both with the same fiail, 
and this possibly makes the 
punishment the more severe 
when we find that our system 
practically crumbled before an 
enemy such as is set forth in 
the volume :— 


“As an army they possessed 
neither the discipline of regular 
soldiers nor the enthusiasm which 
inspired the leaders of revolutionary 
France or the Dervishes of the 
Soudan. To most of them fighting 
was only an unpleasantly dangerous 
civic duty, and though they could 
fight well when the occasion de- 
manded, they preferred to await 
the occasion rather than to provoke 
it. . . . The leaders . . . were 
neither professional soldiers nor new 
men thrown up by a great crisis, but 
the ordinary political chiefs of the 
nation, and in the Transvaal they 
more especially represented the 
corrupt oligarchy of the Kruger 
régime.” 


It is these reflections that 
should be ground into every 
Englishman’s soul—that “Eng- 
land was fundamentally feeble 
and unpatriotic, that her Em- 
pire was on the verge of dis- 
solution.” And again we re- 
iterate, before turning to a 
review of the purely military 
portion of the narrative, that 
we believe the main object of 
Mr Amery’s labours has been 
to force these sentiments upon 
his apathetic countrymen. 
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With the touch of the true 
artist, the historian, at the end 
of his second volume, had left 
his readers in the depth of 
despair at the culmination of 
the initial disasters. He begins 
his new volume with the trench- 
ant lessons we have just ex- 
amined, and then allows the 
first gleam of light in upon 
his cowed and sullen readers 
by giving them the first truly 
comprehensive narrative that 
we have yet seen of French’s 
brilliant side campaign in Cape 
Colony. 

Space will not allow us to 
devote that minute attention 
to the great complex develop- 
ment of all the moves on the 
chess-board evolved from the 
master - brain which created 
order out of chaos, We must 
confine ourselves—reluctantly, 
be it said—to extracting and 
examining the major opera- 
tions as they stand out from 
the rest of the narrative. 

The three main operations of 
the campaign, as it is treated 
in this volume, are the defence 
of Ladysmith, the operations 
on the Tugela, and Roberts’ 
great flank march to Bloem- 
fontein. We had long been 
under the impression that we 
should find in the work of 
‘The Times’ historians a very 
considerable condemnation of 
the momentous decision which 
Sir George White made with 
regard to Ladysmith. We 
know of no incident in the 
whole campaign over which 
there has been more contro- 
versy. In three pages Mr 
Amery deals with the choice 
of policies open to Sir George 
White; and although he ad- 
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mits that perhaps there was 
room for a better decision than 
the compromise adopted be- 
tween the réle of “‘a field force” 
and “a garrison,” yet he leaves 
the reader absolutely positive 
that Sir George White pos- 
sessed to the full that sterling 
quality of dignified determina- 
tion which is so intimately 
interwoven with our past tra- 
ditions. The brief reference in 
which it is found necessary to 
again refer to the terrible ex- 
posure which centred attention 
in the last chapter in the pre- 
ceding volume, proves without 
a doubt that if there is a 
man who stands out in those 
troublous times in Natal, it 
is the resolute Field- Marshal 
who kept the flag flying above 
Ladysmith when others in 
whom the country had more 
confidence counselled another 
course. Although the narra- 
tive of Ladysmith as set forth 
in this volume is fascinating 
reading, we fail to find in it 
the main military lessons which 
interest us most. But the 
historian is able, with the aid 
of the many dramatic incidents 
of that long and weary in- 
vestment, to give us some 
very stirring description. No 
man, whether he be layman 
or soldier, can peruse the 
chapter which tells of the 
defence of Cesar’s Camp and 
Waggon Hill without being 
moved. 


“The Devons had now finally as- 
sorted themselves, the three lines of 
naked bayonets gleamed dull in the 
falling rain. Colonel Park, pale and 
collected, motioned to the bugler 
‘Advance!’ The Colonel rose to his 


feet ; the three companies rose with 
him as one man. 


With a cheer that 
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foretold success they started, charging 
from the first up the slope, over the 
crest, and out into the open. A mom- 
ent’s lull, as if surprised, then the 
opposite crest-line burst into a sheet 
of flame. Springing to their feet, the 
Boers emptied their magazines into 
the advancing line. As the Devons 
leapt over the rocks, silhouetted 
against the sinking sunlight on the 
crest above, over which all day the 
bravest had scarce dared to fire a 
hasty shot, they were struck down 
like driven grouse. But the line, 
though sadly thin, never wavered, 
never checked. . . . And the whole 
line, still cheering madly, were into 
the patch of boulders the Boers had 
held all day, and over the crest- 
line.” 


This calls to mind at once 
the gruesome parallel of the 
latest siege that the world has 
seen. Between Port Arthur 
and Ladysmith of course no 
comparison could be drawn: 
the one was a siege conducted 
by giants, the other the mere 
struggling of pigmies. But 
the belligerents in both opera- 
tions were animated by the 
same object; the same con- 
ditions of thought existed, even 
though the proportions differed. 
One trembles to think what 
might have been the outcome 
if, say, an army of 50,000 
Britons had been defending 
Port Arthur, or if the investing 
lines of Ladysmith had held 
80,000 Japanese. The thought 
is not a pleasant one. For 
even given the asset of a Sir 
George White in the place of 
the vacillating Stdssel, we 
doubt if 50,000 British bayonets 
would have held Port Arthur 
any better than the Siberian 
sharpshooters held it; and as 
for Nogi’s veterans in the 
parallels before Ladysmith—we 
prefer not to count the cost. 
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Much reflection in this strain 
causes us to feel the poignant 
truth of the historian’s critical 
analysis of the circumstances of 
the investment of Ladysmith. 
But let us be joyful that it was 
no worse; and if we can only 
induce the public to be with us 
in the matter of appreciation of 
the object of the present work, 
we will rest content, and hope 
for a better condition of our 
land forces than exists at the 
present moment. 

From Ladysmith, with all 
its faults and all its gal- 
lantry, we turn to the more 
weighty operations. The his- 
torian bridges at once for us 
the twenty miles which separ- 
ated White and his devoted 
garrison from the army that 
was bent on relieving them. 
Sir Redvers Buller was now 
lying at Estcourt with a re- 
spectable force of over 30,000 
men. A month had nearly 
passed since the painful episode 
of Colenso, which, though it 
left Buller’s army practically 
unimpaired, had shaken the 
nation’s confidence in the man 
whom, until the crucial moment, 
they had believed to be in- 
vincible. But if we accept 
the verdict of the volume now 
under review, the failure at 
Colenso was nothing in com- 
parison to the failures that 
were to follow. Confronting 
Buller, on practically the same 
alignment as they had held 
in December, were the Boer 
forces. According to the pres- 
ent authority, they 


“had even less to show for the 
breathing-space afforded by Colenso 
than their defeated enemy. Instead 
of devoting their whole energies to 
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the capture of Ladysmith, and the 
consequent liberation of an army 
large enough to take the offensive 
against Buller, they merely spent 
their time, as at Magersfontein, in 
improving and strengthening their 
trenches in preparation for the second 
frontal attack. . . . Meanwhile their 
forces were dwindling away as fast 
as the British forces were growing. 
By the end of the first week in 
January it was very doubtful if the 
whole r forces in Natal exceeded 
16,000 men.” 


If ever there was a period in 
the campaign when a rapid 
movement to a flank would 
have secured an easy victory 
it was now. But one must 
reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that strategic activity, 
the acme of all true military 
operations, never seemed to 
occur to Buller. The unex- 
pected and all-paralysing blow 
which alone could accomplish 
decisive military results was 
foreign to the school of soldier 
which our constant bickerings 
with savages had fashioned. 
Buller had his own plan. He 
would move to a flank, but he 
would not do anything so rash 
as to establish himself in a 
strong strategic position until 
he had escorted to the selected 
flank sufficient food to keep his 
men upon full rations. To 
effect a movement which an 
enterprising junior might have 
accomplished in a single night, 
this cautious senior allowed five 
days. There is much that the 
Boer commando, when aroused, 
will do in five hours, Conse- 
quently Buller’s plan was prac- 
tically rendered abortive from 
the very moment of its in- 
ception,— 

“For it is not the direction on the 
map that constitutes a To march, 
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but the surprising of the enemy’s 
flank before he can take up a new 
front. In Buller’s plan the essential 
element of surprise was entirely lack- 
ing. There was no attempt to conceal 
the move, none to delude the enemy 
by skilful feinting, none to outwit 
him by rapidity of manceuvre.” 


But, even in spite of this, 
the lethargy of the Boers at 
this period was so great that, 
if the British force had been 
properly handled when it did 
arrive at the drifts on the 
Upper Tugela, all might have 
been well. It is almost im- 
possible to read this narra- 
tive with equanimity. The 
plan as Buller had devised 
it would be handed over to 
another for completion ; if this 
understudy had possessed but 
ordinary energy, it might have 
succeeded as well as any better 
conceived attempt. But the 
nation had too many amongst 
the officers holding high com- 
mand who had been trained in 
the belief that extreme military 
caution was the main asset 
qualifying success. Buller, hav- 
ing devised the plan, handed 
the operation over to Sir 
Charles Warren. Sir Charles 
Warren handled his force much 
in the spirit of the commander 
called upon to move an expedi- 
tionary force through a thick 
jungle. As ‘The Times’ his- 
tory says— 


“Warren indeed seems to have 
started upon his task completely 
dominated by two convictions. The 
first was, that the Boers were already 
established in overwhelming numbers 
at every point from the Drakensberg 
to Colenso, and that any rapid ad- 
vance or wide flank movement which 
should cause him to lose touch, even 
for an instant, with Lyttelton and 
the long-range guns on his right, 
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would mean the immediate envelop- 
ment and destruction of his force. 
The other was, that his primary and 
paramount military duty was to look 
after his oxen waggons.” 


It is difficult to be temperate 
while studying these move- 
ments. We find Warren mud- 
dling backwards and forwards 
for a whole week in an im- 
possible position between a river 
and a mountain. But we have 
one gleam of light, namely, the 
movement of Dundonald’s cav- 
alry to Acton Homes. This 
spark of military dash, how- 
ever, the general in chief com- 
mand petulantly squelches, pre- 
sumably because he believed 
that the cavalry, by carrying 
out their obvious réle, left 
the flank of his precious con- 
voy unprotected. We have a 
miserable spectacle of a half- 
hearted feeling towards the 
enemy’s hastily occupied posi- 
tions; the humiliating detail 
of timorous war councils; 
and the iniquity of a senior 
sitting on a hill within 
eye-shot and practically ac- 
quiescing in the disaster by 
refusing to interfere. Of the 
gallantry of the troops, of the 
steadfast determination which 
permeated through the junior 
ranks, we have had proof suffi- 
cient. The gifted author of 
“Words by an Eye-Witness,” 
in these very pages, has testi- 
fied to the sterling quality of 
the fighting unit. Warren had 
failed. Buller knew he had 
failed, but even with this know- 
ledge he was loath to interfere. 
He therefore consented to the 
Spion Kop compromise. We 
have no space here to enter 
into a long dissertation upon 
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the relative value of this sub- 
sidiary plan. Some subsidiary 


plans in war, when they have 
been forced upon an army by 
circumstances, or exposure of 
the enemy’s intentions, have 
proved to be the most prolific 
in success, But Spion Kop, 
while a compromise, was also 
a makeshift. And a make- 
shift is the rotten plank which 
plunges the adventurer into the 
boiling waters of disaster. To 
understand Spion Kop, it must 
be realised that it was a little 
independent operation carried 
out in front of the centre of 
the whole British army. The 
hill was selected apparently 
because it was the most prom- 
inent feature in the surround- 
ing topography. No sketch 
had ever been made of it, 
and neither Sir Charles Warren 
nor any of the officers who con: 
trolled or took part in the 
operation of which it was the 
centre had more than the 
vaguest idea of the shape, 
extent, or military possibilities 
of the mountain. Moreover, 
the action was fought by 
an infinitesimal portion of 
the British force, while the 
rest of the army remained 
inactive. Again, on the merits 
of a small portion of their 
force engaged, were British 
generals to accept defeat at 
the hands of an enemy in- 
ferior in strength and organ- 
isation? Is this what we 
contemplate when we turn to 
the struggle now being waged 
in the Far East, and seek the 
lessons which our allies can 
teach us? We may sit in our 
chairs and criticise the Japanese 
method of attack. We may 
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profess dismay and consterna- 
tion at the terrific loss of life, 
at the ferocity of their frontal 
attacks, and we may shudder 
at the ensuing carnage. But 
cavil as we may, we can find 
no single instance of a Japanese 
general having accepted defeat 
because a minute portion of his 
force had not succeeded. A 
Japanese general would will- 
ingly suffer a dozen Spion 
Kops, provided some other por- 
tion of his army, by virtue of 
their comrades’ ill-success, had 
achieved success elsewhere. If 
Oyama had been sitting on 
Spearman’s Hill and Oku were 
representing Warren at the foot 
of Taba Myama, should we have 
had Kitchener’s, Hart’s, and 
Hildyard’s brigades “kicking 
their heels” in front of a skele- 
ton line of farmer marksmen? 
Should we have had Lyttelton 
ordered back from the Twin 
Peaks at the most critical point 
of the fight on the whim of a 
superior? We opine not. We 
can see the Japanese battalions 
hurling themselves so resolutely 
against the whole length of the 
enemy’s line, that it would have 
been impossible for Botha to 
have collected the reinforcement 
which devastated Spion Kop 
with a concentrated shell and 
rifle fire. Of the actual bat- 
tling on the summit there is no 
necessity for discussion here. 
But we feel sure that the narra- 
tive, as set down in the volume 
under review, will be read with 
breathless interest. It is a 
pitiful story, but we doubt if 
public sentiment will endorse 
the strictures which are passed 
upon Thorneycroft’s action. 


Thorneycroft proved himself a 
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giant in the mélée, and we have 
had constant proof that the 
British public will forgive most 
things in a man provided he 
is brave. Nor do we think 
that it is over-wise to partic- 
ularise in this case. Neither 
Thorneycroft, Coke, Crofton, 
Warren, nor Buller is nearly 
as much to blame in the aban- 
donment of Spion Kop as the 
nation. Spion Kop was a mat- 
ter of communications. If the 
headquarters of each unit had 
been connected up telephoni- 
cally as similar Japanese units 
would have been, there would 
have been no necessity for that 
lack of information which para- 
lysed all upon the summit 
during that luckless day. It 
is an extremely humiliating 
story deftly told. And in the 
matter of humiliation, it is 
only to be rivalled by the story 
which succeeds it. 

“Linesman” has told us 
that Vaal Krantz was sheer 
“Charity ”"—that is, as it con- 
cerns the estimated value of 
the soldier’s life. This defini- 
tion left us somewhat in the 
dark; but Mr Amery’s analysis 
makes the whole action clear. 
He unfolds it from the time 
of its inception to the last 
bitter moment, when the gal- 
lant infantry, defeated through 
no fault of their own, recrossed 
the Tugela. We have in this 
convincing narrative a closer 
view of the evils of our system. 
The faults, failings, and in- 
decisions which had made 
themselves manifest in all the 
previous actions on the Tugela 
again rise up and smite us on 
the place which the lash of the 
historian’s knout has already 
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rendered raw, and his digest 
of the correspondence between 
Buller and Roberts, while the 
action of Vaal Krantz was still 
in undecided progress, is as 
much as we can bear. We 
can endure little enough of 
the following :— 


“In other words, after disregard- 
ing Roberts’ repeated warnings not 
to commit himself prematurely to a 
general attack, Buller now attempted 
to fix upon Roberts the responsibility 
of extricating him from the dilemma 
into which he had put himself... . 
At the same time, the message was so 
worded that in case the withdrawal 
had been followed by the fall of 
Ladysmith, Buller could have pointed 
to it as evidence of his own readiness 
to persevere, and of his clear realisa- 
tion of the position.” 


Nor if we accept the thesis 
of Mr Amery’s arguments can 
we disassociate ourselves from 
his final criticisms of the opera- 
tions on the Upper Tugela. 


“Thus ended one of the feeblest 

erformances in the history of war. 

here can be little doubt that, in 
spite of the futility of the feint 
attack and of the waste of time on 
the 5th, the original plan would have 
succeeded at any time up to the 
morning of the 6th, as, indeed, almost 
any reasonably planned attack any- 
where along the Tugela line would 
have succeeded if pushed with any 
a gree and resolution. . 

n its planlessness, and in the useless 
exposure of a few regiments to the 
concentration of all the enemy’s guns 
and rifles, while a whole army sat 
looking on, the Vaal Krantz per- 
formance must be reckoned as even 
inferior to Spion Kop. That it was 
not so disastrous was due to other 
causes than to better generalship at 
the head. . . . Vaal Krantz was 
Buller, and Buller alone.” 


But we must turn from this 
dismal recital to phases in the 
campaign which bear a different 
colouring. The actual pages 
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seem lighter as we leave Natal 
behind us and join the army 
collecting under the cover of 
Modder River camp. Space 
will not allow us to follow the 
historian through the genesis 
of Lord Roberts’ campaign. 
Nor are we able to study closely 
the great movement of the 
Cavalry Division in its advance 
from Ramdam to Kimberley. 
But the reader is now 
given the opportunity of 
studying the confusing move- 
ments of Roberts’ great flank 
march with a comprehension 
that will be new tohim. There 
is no doubt that in this portion 
of the work the historian writes 
with full information, and the 
lucidity of his text is enhanced 
by an ingenious general map, 
which, after a moment’s scru- 
tiny, enables the reader to 
establish the position of each 
important unit on each suc- 
cessive day throughout the 
series of operations which cul- 
minated in Paardeberg. As 
it is impossible in ‘Maga’ to 
do justice to a narrative thus 
teeming with dramatic incident 
and thoughtful analysis, we 
will pass by the passage of 
the Riet and Modder, the 
charge at Klip Drift, the 
fighting at Jacobsdal, Water- 
val, Klip Kraal, and Dron- 
field, and let Paardeberg alone 
stand for our set-piece. At 
the present moment, as far as 
we can judge by a study 
of the reports from the Far 
East, Paardeberg is the one 
considerable engagement in 
South Africa from which a 
really useful teaching can be 
demonstrated. 

In reviewing a work of such 
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public interest as a contempor- 
ary history of our own great 
war, one must work on the 
assumption that the general 
reader has the trend of the 
operations well marked in his 
mind. Otherwise the task is 
impossible, We therefore take 
it for granted that the reader 
will know the situation on 
February 18, 1900, when 
“Kitchener waited impatiently for 
day. At 5.30 a.m. the sun rose, and 
revealed a sight that gladdened his 
eyes and dispelled all lingering fears. 
—- straight in — eer. like a 
arge § ng village, lay Uronjes 
fondo uaiee he had suaiahen 
pres A through the last forty- 
eight hours.” 

We are not going to recount 
in detail what happened: that 
is old history. On the 18th 
Kitchener’s attack was unable 
to reduce the laager. We 
lost 1260 in casualties out of 
15,000 troops engaged, and did 
not bring about a reduction of 
Cronje’s force by investment 
until ten days later. The con- 
duct of these operations has 
raised even more controversy 
than the attitude of White in 
Ladysmith. 

We will make a bold move: 
we will, judging from what 
Manchuria has taught us, 
change the nationalities of the 
opposing forces at Paardeberg. 
Let the Boers be Russians and 
ourselves our allies. For the 
rest, the strategical and topo- 
graphical situation the same 
as it was when Kitchener first 
saw the laager in the grey of 
that autumn morning. In such 
a case there would have been 
no ambiguity as to the right of 
command; no galloping about 
in the direction of units; no 
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want of cohesion and co-opera- 
tion. Even as the senior Jap- 
anese general discovered the 
situation at dawn would his 
orders have passed over the 
telephone to each divisional 
commander and mounted unit. 
No doubt Kitchener’s Kop 
would have been held strongly 
as the most convenient position 
for the centralisation of com- 
mand, Telephonic decentral- 
isation and an absolute disre- 
gard of life would have done the 
rest. But not an injudicious 
waste of life. Thoroughly un- 
derstanding the object of its 
own movement and that of its 
neighbours, each infantry unit 
would have awaited the pre- 
arranged hour for assault. 
Each attack would then have 
harmonised. The assault would 
have been driven in with equal 
pressure throughout the circle. 
Doubtless, in places, for a time, 
it would have failed; but the 
weak spots would have been 
found, and by 10 o'clock, as 
Kitchener suggested to his staff 
as the period necessary, we 
have not the smallest doubt 
that the Japanese would have 
finished the business for the 
day. It is not a matter so 
much of superior fighting qual- 
ity on the part of the Japanese 
soldier, as the existing means 
of making spontaneous and 
adequate use of your material. 
There was no necessity for 
Kitchener to wish for his 
Sudanese battalions. He had 
better material than these with 
him. But he had not the 
means of using them intelli- 
gently, and we doubt if at the 
moment he himself had suffi- 
cient experience.. But we be- 





lieve that instinctively Kit- 
chener tried to carry out the 
only course that a serious 
soldier could ever have sug- 
gested. That he had not the 
right implements brings the 
responsibility back to the na- 
tion. Would we think of send- 
ing a battleship to sea without 
@ conning- tower complete in 
its communications with every 
quarter in the ship? The coun- 
try would not submit to that 
for a moment. But is the pic- 
ture of an incomplete conning- 
tower more piteous than 4 
general in command galloping 
about a battlefield trying to 
induce junior officers to attempt 
ragged forlorn- hopes against 
the enemy’s laager? We think 
not. Although we cannot ac- 
cept Mr Amery’s view that 
Paardeberg was “the best con- 
ducted and most successful en- 
gagement on a large scale in 
the whole war,” yet in the 
main, as far as it brings out 
our point, we endorse his 
following criticism :— 

~ “Tt was opened with promptitude, 
and the two most essential steps, the 
attacking of the laager and the send- 
ing of a force up-stream to prevent 
an attempt at breaking out, were 
begun without a moment’s delay. 
The tactical scheme was developed 
rapidly, and its errors of distribution 
repaired as far as possible. It was 
an imperfect scheme, no doubt. . . . 
Moreover, Paardeberg was at least 
conducted with energy and _persist- 
ence, and practically the whole of the 
troops on the field were brought into 
action. Whatever mistakes Kitchener 
may have made, there can be no 
comparison between his impatient 
and unquenchable thirst for victory 
at Paardeberg and the paralytic 
stupor of Spion Kop or Vaal 
Krantz.” 


Our only criticism of the 
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subsequent action is, that the 
active operations left off just 
where they should have begun. 
Five times that number of 
casualties would not have de- 
terred a Japanese general from 
carrying out his plan. That 
the following passage should 
appear in a military history of 
our own time is deplorable :— 


‘Thus ended a gallant, if unfortu- 
nate, soldier. No event of that 
fateful 18th had a deeper effect upon 
the army at the time, and ondhed 
more sympathy, than Hannay’s death, 
for all recognised its dramatic sig- 
nificance as a protest — Kitch- 

e. 


ener’s indifference to life.” 


If our volunteer army pro- 
tests against the chances of 
death in battle, then surely the 
time is ripe for us to equip 
ourselves with the conscript. 
The conscript at least knows 
something of the theory of 
patriotic sacrifice. 

We must now bring our 
brief survey to a close, leaving 
untouched Lord Roberts’ final 
march to Bloemfontein and the 
heavy fighting about Colenso, 
which at last gave Buller the 
road to Ladysmith. Of the 
latter, it would be only fair 
to say with the historian— 


“The battle of Pieter’s was a suc- 
cessful finale to the long series of 
reverses, and it was so simply be- 
cause for the first time in the whole 
of that campaign, with the solitary 
exception of Monte Cristo, the army 
had been allowed to develop a sub- 
stantial part of its fighting strength ; 
because it was given a front to move 
on, and because its brigadiers were 

iven the opportunity which they 
ad never had before for the skilful 
handling of their brigades.” 


We have been so appalled by 
the stupendous case that ‘The 
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Times’ history has arraigned 
against the nation, that we 
have had but little opportunity 
to eulogise those who have not 
come under the fiail. Chief 
amongst these, of course, is the 
little Field-Marshal, to whom 
the nation owes so much. ‘The 
Times’ historian is not lavish 
in his praise, but we will quote 
the following from the closing 
paragraph in the volume :— 


“The fear of heavy losses curtailed 
victory of its full reward and set fatal 
precedents for the future... .A 
nation which had long banished all 
serious thoughts of war, and of the 
meaning of war, from its mind—an 
army unequipped with the truly 
practical experience which comes 
from historical study and scientific 
reflection—possessed no standard to 
judge of such questions. That in 
this one respect Roberts proved him- 
self unable to rise above the limita- 
tions of his environment, must de- 
tract from the fulness of his 
name as a general.. It ought not 
to lessen the gratitude due from 
his countrymen to one who so 
greatly transcended the standard of 
generalship England deserved to find 
in her commanders; who, by his 
courage and energy, turned humilia- 
tion into triumph; who averted a 
disaster which might have proved 
fatal to the nascent hope of Imperial 
Unity.” 


Thus ends an analysis of the 
most important phase of the 
South African crisis. As we 
have striven to show, it teems 
with that which is necessarily 
unpleasant. But as physic is 
often nauseous, let us hope 
that this nation will face the 
violence to its palate, and assim- 
ilate in its system the healing 
properties that underlie the 
surface taste. The country 
owes a debt of gratitude to 
Mr Amery. 
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he American Indian embodies his views regarding nature in his myths, which 

are at the same time his literature and his poetry, and show the power of his 

imagination. The articles by Mr. Boas will set forth the principal features of 
Indian mythology, and discuss their significance and development. 


PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER of Harvard University will contribute a group of 
papers under the title of Earth and Man, an Economic Forecast. The first article, 
which finds a place in this number of the Quarterly, begins an account-taking of 
the material resources of the earth, with reference to the needs of mankind in the 
centuries to come. The general aim will be to light up our knowledge as to the 
ability of the earth to endure the grave tax which the demands of civilization im- 
pose upon it. 2 


The REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN will contribute a paper on The Church and 
Social Work: the beginning of a series of articles dealing with the responsibility 
of the church to practical charity. Other writers will take up the same problem 
as it exists in France, Belgium, England and Germany. 


ELGIN R. L. GOULD will contribute two valuable papers, beginning with one in 
the present number, on The Housing of City Masses. The first paper takes up 
the history of reform legislation in England and America during the last fifty years, 
and the second article will contain the rest of the story—the practical results of 
this law-making. 


MR. KAKUZO OKAKURA will write on the unique idealizations of Japanese life: 
the conception of a dwelling as part of human life, the sympathy and courtesy of 
the Japanese, their artistic insight, their idea of the beauty of the imperfect, the 
greatness of little things, the value of suggestion, and the relations of art to 
humanity. 


Send for catalogue and prospectus 
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Receives Deposits of Money payable by check, an 
allows Interest thereon. Collects Interest, Dividend 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 


Receives for safe keeping securities and other valu 
ables, and rents Safe Deposit Boxes in yy 
Vaults. Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila 
delphia and its vicinity. Assumes — charge and 
° . management of Real and Personal Estates. 
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** Not to have the new ‘ Arena’ on one’s reading-table 
is to be behind the times.”,—San Francisco Star. 


THE ARENA 


B. O. FLOWER: EDITOR 


AN ORIGINAL, ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF THE 
BEST THOUGHTS OF MASTER-MINDS; AL- 
WAYS BOLD, FEARLESS, JUST AND 
PROGRESSIVE 











Features of the June Issue: 





The Municipal Black Plague. By 
RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG. ‘The sixth 
of the series of papers on the corruption 
of politics in Pennsylvania. 


Our Commerce with Latin America. 
By Prof. FREDERIC M. Noa. 


In Prison and in Exile: Experiences 
of a Russian Student. Edited by 
WILLIAM LEE HowARD, M.D. 


Juggling with Facts and Figures 
about Transportation; or, How the 
Railway Interests and their Special 
Pleaders are Seeking to Deceive the 
People. By W. G. JOERNS. 


Rise, Mighty Anglo-Saxons! By 
KATRINA TRASK. (Mrs. Spencer 
Trask). 


Beauty and Light. By KENYON WEST. 
A plea for sane and wholesome drama. 


The Divorce Question: A Lawyer’s 
View. By ERNEST DALE OWEN. 


Frederic Opper: A Cartoonist of 

Democracy. One of the series of illus- 
trated sketches of the leading cartoon- 
ists. By B. O. FLOWER. 


The Building of the City Beautiful. 
A serial by JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Beside the serious article it will also 
contain Editorial Comments, The Mirror 
of the Present, Book Studies and Reviews 
of New Books. 











Subscriptions, $2.50 Net a Year 25 Cents a Copy 
(Foreign subscriptions, 12s. 6d). 


PLACE AN ORDER WITH YOUR 
NEWSDEALER AT ONCE 


ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


TRENTON, N. J. AND BOSTON, MASS. 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS 








and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS© 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Catalogue, books, etc., giving 
full information mailed free. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, - - - Boston. 
LL LS 
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If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save 
money at the same time? Our 
new policy on the endowment plan 
is the best insurance contract is- 
sued, and is meeting with great 
Our booklet, ‘‘How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you 
will find interesting and perhaps 


favor. 


instructive. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


gaies CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















“The Principles of 


Life Insurance 
Easily Understood”’ 


“What Constitutes Good 
Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form amore intelligent judg- 
ment in insurance matters. 


The Provident Life & Trust C0. 


of Philadelphia. 
401-409 Chestnut Street. 




















THE 
Character of Queen Victoria 





Reprinted from the Quarterly Review 
Pp. 78 with Photograph, Cloth 
HIS valuable study of Queen Victoria 
attributed to Edmund Gosse, but 
published anonymously, is one of the 
most intimate sketches of the great Queen 
that has appeared in print. It contains 
details of her life not before printed and 
is a most careful and scholarly estimate 
of her character. 


PRICE POSTPAID, 50c. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 


7 & 9 WARREN ST. 
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AND MONASTERIES 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 


“Scholarly without being pedantic, earnest and care- 
ful without showing either prejudice or partisanship, 
he sweeps the great field which his title includes with a 
strength and evenness that give the book the hall-mark 
of sterling worth.”—Phila. Times. 

Two editions. 8vo, illustrated, $3.50 net; by mail, 
| $3.68. 12mo (new edition), $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


THE CATE BEAUTIFUL 
Being Principles and Methods in Vital 
art Education 


By PROF, JOHN WARD STIMSON 


“It is far more than the greatest text-book extant on 
| art and design. It is the book of the noblest philosophy 
| of life, embodying vital basic principles of being.” — 

Grant WALLACE in San Francisco Bulletin. 

With thousands of illustrations. Two editions. Cloth 
bound, $7.50 net; by mail, $7.95. Paper-covered, $3.50 
net; by mail, $3.76. 


MOONBLICHT 


and Six Feet of Romance, By DAN, BEARD 


“For the clearest exposition of the Anthracite Coal 
Monopoly and its dealings with both miners and cus- 
tomers, go buy or borrow, and read ‘Moonblight.’ ”— 
San Francisco Star. 

With an introductory study by Mr. Louis F. Post, 
of The Public, of Chicago; and an appendix. $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.35. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MONKS 


IN NATURE’S REALM 
By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M.D. 


“Anyone who hungers now and then for a quiet 
stroll into fields and woo will find here a 


volume that will hold him with delight.”—Chicago 
Standard. 

Ninety drawings and a photogravure frontispiece by 
O.iver Kemp. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68. 


ELECIES: Ancient and Modern 
By MARY LLOYD 
“Every student of literature should be grateful to 
both author and publisher for producing these vol- 
umes.” —Boston Transcript. 
Two volumes. Vol. 1 now 
mail, $1.62 each volume. 


HOW ENCLAND AVERTED A 
REVOLUTION OF FORCE 


By B. O. FLOWER 


“One of the most timely, instructive and morally 
helpful books. . . . The story of these great 
pivotal years is vividly told.”—Unity, Chicago. 

With an appendix giving the social and reformative 
poetry of the period. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


CAPE COD BALLADS 

and Other Verse. By JOE LINCOLN 
“Ballads bubbing over with quaint humor and musical] 
phrasing. . . This verse appeals to something 
inside of you that goes deeper than distinctions or 
definitions.” —Pittsburg Gagette. 
Drawings by E. W. KeEmBLE. 


$1.50 net; by 


ready. 


$1.25 net; by mail, 





$1.33. 








‘The Arena” Magazine 


Order from your Bookseller or ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 
TRENTON, N. J., and BOSTON, MASS. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 


A PRIMER 


A NEW HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By BARR FERREE 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. The whole history of Pennsylvania 
admirably condensed and conveniently arranged. It contains 
more information than many larger books and is intended at 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the reader 
every essential fact in the history of Pennsylvania. 


«Every reader will learn much that he cannot find as 
easily elsewhere.”’-—7he Athenaeum (London).—‘‘The best and 
most concise story of the origin, progress and development of 
our Commonwealth that has so far been written. Its value as 
a book of reference can hardly be over-estimated.”—New Era 
(Lancaster, Pa).—** We can only wish that every State in the 
Union had its merits described with so much fullness and 
detail.” — Zhe Sun (New York).—** Remarkably valuable.”—/xd- 
lic Ledger (Philadelphia.)}—« It would be difficult tofind its equal 
for compactness, clarity, completeness of information and re- 
liability as a ready reference work.”—/ost (Boston).—** Un- 
usually comprehensive.”’— North American (Philadelphia) .—*: Re- 
markably interesting and valuable—contains a vast amount 
of information to be found in no other single volume.”— 77az- 
script (Boston).—** The essential facts of Pennsylvania affairs 
and history,”—/ittsburg Gazette.—‘*Contains primary facts 
in a way that meets the approval of those who want to get at 
the meat of the subject.”—Philadelphia Inquirer.—** A handy 
book of reference.”—7he Nation (New York).—*<It covers a 
a much broader field than many larger histories.””—W12/kes- 
Barre Record.—** Concise and authoritative and well adap‘ed 
for practical general use.’’—Book News (Philadelphia). —Governor 
Pennypacker says:—“ You have done good work: I congratulate 
you upon its success.” 


164 ILLUSTRATIONS 
PRICE, CLOTH, GILT TOPS, $3.00 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
7 and g Warren Street : : : : New York 
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Lord Dufferin 


The Wanderings of Odysseus 
By Gilbert ACurray 


Hippolyte Taine: Philosopher 
and Critic By H. Herbert Dodwell 


The Care of the Insane 


The Collected Works of Lord 
Byron By J. Churton Collins 


Two Great Churchmen: Bishop 
Creighton and Canon Liddon 


Pearls and Parasites 
By A. E. Shipley 


Our Neglected Monuments 


The Early Roman Emperors 
By President of Crinity 


Preference: The Colonial View 
The Condition of Russia 
Watts and Whistler By R. E. Fry 
The Unemployed 


Notes on the Sugar Convention 





The 


Edinburgh Review) 


APRIL, 1905 


The History of Twenty-five Years 


Earthquakes and the New Seis- 
mology 


Three Phases of Pastoral Sen-% 
timent 


Tibet 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
The Arab 

Sainte-Beuve and the Romantics 


The Work of James McNeill¥ 
Whistler 


A Liberal French Noble of the 
Revolution 


The Plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw 


The Unionist Party and the 
Session 





Architectural Record Magazine 


{44 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 


The publishing department of the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD announces the 
following list of architectural works : 


Stately Homes in America 


By HARRY W. DESMOND and HERBERT D. CROLY 
Size 83% x 10% inches. 532 pp., gilt top, cloth binding, fully illustrated. 
Price, $7.50. 

This worl: illustrates the development of fine residences built in this country from the Colonial 
period to date. Many tine homes are pictured for the first time—the great Vanderbilt mansions and 
others of that class. The text is a serious attempt to explain social and economic conditions and the 
architectural developments which have produced these sumptuous buildings. 


Principles of City Land Values 


By RICHARD M. HURD, President of the Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance Co, of New York City 


Size 6 x 9% inches. 160 pp., bound in cloth, fully illustrated. Price, $1.50. Postage, 15 cents. 


This is the first book written on this most important subject. As the title indicates, it deals with 
the fundamental influences which determine urban values. The position which the author occupies 
has given him unusual facilities for collecting and classifying the necessary data. 
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ASK FOR IT 


GALLAGHER 
~ SOAP 


THEN BUY IT 














FOR 


PURITY, 
QUALITY 


AND 


FLAVOR. 


If not handled by your grocer send his name on Postal to us 
at 863 Broadway, N. Y., asking for free sample and booklet, 











Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go 


at once and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mis- 
take about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief 


and health to the child, operating like magic. 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the 


United States. Sold everywhere. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Pleasant to the taste, and is the 


0 AM» MP. 


Me. MM. a. a. a. IP. LP» 
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